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WIDE, WIDE 
WORLD 


FIRST OF ALL, I want to 
thank the many readers who have 
suggested stories for future issues 
of WORLD-WIDE ADVENTURE, 
with especial reference to Claude Sax¬ 
on, who sent in the longest list yet, 
with each story specified as to source. 
Wherever it is feasible, such requests 
will be honored, but a little techni¬ 
cal discussion is necessary in order 
to make it clear to you just what 
our problems are. 

In order to use an old story here, 
we must have one of three things: 
(a) a typescript <b) a clear photo¬ 
copy of the individual pages of the 
printed version, plus copyright in¬ 
formation (c) a copy of the maga¬ 
zine itself, including the contents 
page. When it comes to point a —the 
typescript—this is virtually impos¬ 
sible; we do not have the facilities 
for preparing them ourselves (a mat¬ 
ter of time), and certainly would 
not expect any reader to go to the 
labor of typing out a story double¬ 
spaced on one side of regular type¬ 
writer paper, without charge. We do, 
however, have a photocopying ma¬ 
chine here at our office, but there is 


one difficulty with this model: more 
often than not, we cannot obtain 
clear, clean copies from bound books 
and magazines; they must be taken 
apart so that either each separate 
sheet, or no more than a four-page 
fold is used. 

So, to point b: if a reader who 
has a copy of an old magazine con¬ 
taining a story in question can ob¬ 
tain a photocopy of it, using one of 
the more elaborate photocopying ma¬ 
chines, where a book or magazine 
need not be taken apart, why this 
would be very helpful; but I am 
very reluctant to ask any reader to 
do this. First of all, it would have 
to be done on speculation, just as 
an author sends in a manuscript 
which is unsolicited. If the story 
seemed suitable, both as to quality 
and length, and the story proves, 
after careful investigation of rights, 
to be available to us, then we would 
cheerfully pay the cost of photocopy¬ 
ing. (Small for an individual 
instance, but this sort of thing could 
add up were we to receive many 
such photomanuscripts which we 
found we could not use.) Secondly, 




even with the sort of photocopying 
machine where a magazine does not 
have to be taken apart, there is a 
very good possibility of damage if 
the pages of the magazine are quite 
brittle; they will tear, flake, shred and 
crack, no matter how carefully the 
magazine is handled. This is a risk 
that I certainly would not want any 
reader to take with a priceless old 
issue. 

With point c, a copy of the com¬ 
plete magazine, including the con¬ 
tents page: This is what we actually 
work from (or, in some instances, 
with old books which we have pur¬ 
chased and can take apart). It is 
the same thing that I do in respect 
to our companion publications, 
MAGAZINE OF HORROR, START¬ 
LING MYSTERY STORIES, and 
FAMOUS SCIENCE FICTION. I 
own copies of the issues of the vari¬ 
ous old magazines whence we obtain 
many stories, and (with much dread 
and many prayers) take the maga¬ 
zines apart, obtain the photocopies of 
the needed pages, then put them back 
together again. They are never quite 
as good as they were before, but I 
have managed to do this without 
actual destruction. Kind and well- 
meaning readers have loaned me 
near-mint looking copies of some 
issues which I did not have, but only 
one has been (brave) (foolhardy) 
enough to authorize my performing 
the necessary operation. Brave or 
foolish as it may be, my thanks 
to Robert A. Madle for loaning me 
that very rare March 1932 issue of 
STRANGE TALES. 

Loaning me copies to read, of 
course, is not an entire waste of time 
and effort (yours or mine) by any 
means; for once I know what I want, 


Just Published 

How 88,648 
Heavy Smokers 
Stopped Smoking 

NEW YORK — The Anti-Tobacco Center of 
America has just published a booklet which 
explains how 88,648 heavy smokers (of whom 
many are physicians) have stopped smoking 
without straining their wifi power. This book¬ 
let is available free of charge to smokers. All 
you need to do, to obtain it, is to send your 
name and address to The Anti-Tobacco Cen¬ 
ter of America, Dept. A-94-S 276 Park Avenue 
South, New York City, 10010. This offer is 
open while the supply of these booklets lasts. 


there is at least the possibility of ob¬ 
taining a copy of the magazine in 
which the story appears. I should 
add, too, that in looking for such 
copies what I most desire are copies 
in what are generally considered 
poor condition—intact but not good 
enough for the avid collector; or 
what is often referred to as a "read¬ 
ing copy”. Such magazines I simply 
take apart and do not worry about 
putting them together again; they 
are expendible. I just need all the 
pages there, unsmeared and un¬ 
shredded. And in this respect, my 
heartfelt thanks to a reader who tele¬ 
phoned me a tip, and to Sam Mos- 
kowitz who was able to follow it up 
for me, when I was not; the result 
was a large assortment of "beat up" 
old magazines, which are exactly 
right for my needs. There are some 
awfully good stories in this little col¬ 
lection, and you will see a couple of 
them in this issue. 

(Turn to page 121) 




BLACK ACE 

by GEORGE BRUCE 


TIME: Between the Two World Wars 
PLACE: Birmingham, for a start . . . 


He was born in the wrong place, at the wrong time, and the 
color of his skin was wrong. But nonetheless, Jefferson Rolfe 
was a Star, following a destiny only he believed in —until that 
day in Ethiopia, when Mussolini's sky-raiders came . . . 


Copyright 1935 by the Frank A. Munsey Company for ARGOSY, Novembe 
no record of copyright renewal. 
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JEFFERSON ROLFE WAS BLACK. And because he was black 
the world lost a Clive, a Stanley or a Lindbergh. Those men were white, 
but, with the exception of a differently pigmented skin, they possessed 
nothing which Jeff Rolfe did not possess in equal measure. 

People have laughed at the mention of Jeff Rolfe's name. People ig¬ 
norant of the forces which churned within the man's soul, ignorant of 
the white-hot flame burning within him which even ridicule would not 
quench. People who saw him laughed at him, until those people looked 
at his eyes. After that they found nothing humorous connected with Rolfe, 
and the laughter gave way to a desire to weep. To weep over this soul 
of a lion confined and condemned to pace restlessly within the inescapable 
cage of a black skin. Black skin made a cage, because Jeff Rolfe had 
the misfortune to be born into a white man's world, in which only white 
men can be heroes or heroic, and in which only white men can be leaders 
— and in which whte men zealously guard those prerogatives. 

Jeff Rolfe had a way of making his entrances and exits like a bolt of 
lightning striking out of storm clouds. He had "color" and a natural 
sense of the dramatic. Throughout his life the world was his stage, the 
7 
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sky a melodrama, and he was the Star. He was the Star of his show, 
and the spotlight was always full on him. 

Rolfe made his first public appearance during the early days of avia¬ 
tion. The World Famous Ace Flying Circus served as his medium of 
introduction, when the Ace Flying Circus was the Number One attraction 
of the world, in 1924. 

The Circus was made up of a group of war pilots who had become 
burdened with the heavy boredom of peace-time existence after the hectic 
period of the World War. They were men who found peace-time flying 
and living insufferable after years during which the skinny hand of death 
rested lightly but continuously upon their shoulders. 

It began with a "throw-away" which an excited colored boy pushed 
into the hand of Ken Morey, who ran the Circus. Ken had an explosive 
nature. He was about five ten, and his head was covered with a stiff 
reddish bristle. He had a pugnacious, florid face, with deep-set gray-blue 
eyes, a pug nose and a fighter's dogged chin. 

The Ace Flying Circus was the pride of his life. He ate, drank, slept 
and talked Circus. Nothing ever interfered with Circus in Ken Morey's 
life. Neither would he brook competition of any nature. He was the Gen¬ 
eral Manager, the Chief Announcer, the Master of Ceremonies, and the 
slave driver of the outfit. The pilots of the Circus hated his guts —and 
would have died for him. 

Morey glanced at the badly-printed dodger which had been thrust 
into his hand. It was covered with a black smear of ink which attempted 
to be a face surmounted by a queer-looking helmet. There was the sug¬ 
gestion of a uniform tunic—a very startling tunic. There were black 
words, soggy on the cheap newsprint paper. 





Black Ace 


Ken Morey glanced up from the announcement. Every telegraph, 
phone, power and light pole in sight was decorated with the brilliant 
colored posters announcing the World Famous Flying Circus. His circus 
—his posters. And those posters likewise shrieked a date, "September 4th." 

Morey's little, button-like nose turned a deep red. "Why, damn him! 
Trying to cut in on our billing! Trying to steal our date! I ought to 
go over there and snatch his head off. Who in the hell is he— this Rolfe, 
anyway ?" 

Jack Early, the Ace of the Circus pilots, happened to be walking with 
Morey at the moment. 

"Search me!" he declared. "Never heard of the cluck. He sure has 
a crust running a one-man show against us !" 

"Show, hell!" boomed Morey. "We're showing here tomorrow, and 
the next day, and the next. There won't be any competition !" 

Early grinned all over his face. "I'd like to see the guy work—at 
that," he confessed. "World's Greatest Negro Ace!There ought to be a 
bang in that." 

Morey stopped on the street and stared at the handbill. "Say, there's 
an idea there! Look! We can turn competition into a still bigger public¬ 
ity smash for us. This Rolfe must be a home boy. None of us ever heard 
of him, and we know everybody flying a jalope in the country." 

His eyes were sparkling. "There must be a million Negroes in Bir¬ 
mingham—and they've got money. I'm going to get smart. I'm going 
to invite this 'Black Ace' to show with us, get it? It's a natural for the 
papers here. 'Local Boy to Appear under the Auspices of the World 
Famous Ace Flying Circus!" We'll have every colored person in Bir¬ 
mingham and a mile around who can walk, ride or crawl out at the 
field to see this Rolfe do his stuff. These local angles are always great 
stuff. They go over big!'' 

"Like that guy in Peoria who wanted to jump a chute and then chang¬ 
ed his mind — up in the air in front of forty thousand people ?" reminded 
Early. 

"I'm going to get in touch with this Rolfe guy. He'll fall all over him¬ 
self to be the big attraction in our show." Morey ignored the Peoria 
incident entirely. 

Ten minutes later Morey was sending a grease monkey to locate 
Jefferson Rolfe—to bring him to the hotel. It took fifteen minutes to find 
Rolfe. No one could miss him. 

When he came he was at the head of three or four hundred colored 
citizens of Birmingham. They trooped along behind him as the Israelites 
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must have trooped after Moses into the Promised Land. It was necessary 
to look at Jefferson Rolfe two or three times to be sure that this was not 
a trick of vision caused by delirium tremens. Once having seen him, no 
one would ever forget him. There was only one Jeff Rolfe in the world. 

He came into the lobby of the hotel after Imperiously lifting his hand 
in a halt signal to the followers. He was wrapped in a tremendous un¬ 
smiling dignity. It was the dignity of an African chieftain in a battered 
plug hat, spats and a G-string. But no tribal chieftain ever arrayed 
himself as Rolfe was arrayed. It was breathtaking. 

He was tall —all of six feet. He was saddle-colored. He had burning 
black eyes flecked with yellow high lights. His face was acutely intelligent. 
His nose was thin and sensitive, and his mouth was a thin, straight 
line. 

On his head he had, for a flying helmet, a football headguard, gilded 
until it was like a golden dome. His torso was covered with a plum- 
colored silk shirt, on which the tremulous hand of some dusky belle 
had embroidered an eagle in black silk. He wore riding trousers of black 
broadcloth, evidently home tailored out of the winter coat of that same 
dusky belle. He wore riding boots, gilded to match the splendor of the 
golden helmet. A pair of very cheap goggles were suspended around 
his neck by the head band, and flopped against his chest with each step. 

The men of the Circus, particularly Ken Morey, stood there, silent, 
open-mouthed, and incredulous. 

The multi-colored apparition said: "I, sir, am Jefferson Rolfe. I am 
given to understand that you wish to consult me on matters of impor¬ 
tance ?" 

The men of the Ace Flying Circus mentally clutched for the nearest 
support. Only one place in the world could produce that accent. Oxford! 
That and the outfit he was wearing would have staggered any gathering. 

Morey's face was a brick red. He knew he had to get Rolfe out of the 
lobby. Already a mob in the hotel. Morey shook hands and glanced 
around hurriedly. "Come on upstairs where wecantalk," he commanded. 

They went up on the elevator. Morey took him into his room and 
closed the door. Then Morey's demeanor underwent a sudden change. 
He became a bulldog. His chin jutted. His eyes flashed. 

"Now!" he demanded. "Just what in the hell is the big idea of chisel¬ 
ing in on our publicity ? Where in the hell do you get that stuff?" 

Rolfe never batted an eye. Usually, when Morey stormed, people 
came to a halt and waited for the storm to pass. But Rolfe seemed com¬ 
pletely unconscious of any disturbance. 
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"I'm sure I don't understand," he replied in that Oxford accent, and 
with a graceful gesture of both hands. “You really are intruding upon me, 
you know. I live here. I have been on the verge of giving this exhibition 
for a long time. It is unfortunate that we should choose the same day." 

"Unfortunate for you," Morey barked. "Listen ! Nobody ever competes 
with the Ace Flying Circus, on a date. Get that ? You so much as crank 
a motor while we're in town — and see what happens !" 

"But—my public!" insisted Rolfe. "I could hardly postpone my own 
show now. Not after the public declaration that I intended to fly. I should 
be glad, as a matter of simple courtesy and of simple hospitality, to step 
aside for you under any other condition. But—now—I'm honor bound, 
sir. I have stated that I will perform at a certain time. I must fulfill my 
obligations." 

"Your honor won't hurt you half asmuchas a broken neck," growled 
Morey. "I'm giving you fair warning. You try to fly your crate while 
we're the main attraction here and I'll have Barrel Roll Early run the 
wheels of his ship over your top wing while you' re flying. Understand? 
We're giving this show ! And we're not taking any chance of having it 
ruined by some idiot with funny ideas." 

Rolfe's face was impassive. "I shall have to fly," he said simply. "If 
you wish to have one of your men run wheels over my wings I shall 
try to prevent him." He stood erect. 

Morey felt a litde twinge of conscience. Under his granite-rough ex¬ 
terior, Ken Morey had a child's heart and a tremendous sympathy. After 
all, it was Rolfe's town and he had to live in Birmingham. He had a 
right to his own home town. The Ace Circus was appearing for just 
one week-end —and, besides, there was the publicity angle. 

He whirled on Rolfe suddenly. "I’ll tell you what I'll do," he shot at 
him, stabbing at the same time with a forefinger aimed at Rolfe's chest. 
"I'll give you a chance to put on a real show! How would you like 
to appear as the featured attraction of the Ace Flying Circus during our 
show here ? How would you like to fly off our field — with my boys ? 
We'll spread it in the papers. If you can fly, if you've got a thrill for the 
people of this city, we'll see that you'll put on a show that'll knock 
'em cold!" 


Rolfe stood starkly, staring at Morey. The litde yellow flecks were 
dancing in his eyes. "But—you can't mean it," he said, almost in a 
whisper. 

"You're damned tootin' I mean it! We'll make you the big shot in 
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all our publicity for the next three days. We'll give you a build-up like 
you've never had and can never get. Jefferson Ro/fe, world's only Negro 
Ace, appearing with the World Famous Ace Flying Circus'! Just like that! 
All over the front page of the Advertiser and every other newspaper 
in town." 

Jefferson Rolfe took a deep breath. "I am honored. I am more than 
glad, sir, to abandon my own plans, and to accept your most generous 
offer." 

"Well, fly your crate over to our field in the morning," instructed 
Morey. "Get it over there just about daylight. We'll take care of it for 
you. The gas, oil and food is on the Circus during our stay. And, if 
we have a couple of good days and you do your stuff, you'll be cut 
in for a share of the take. If you're really good, I may carry you with 
us all through the South. How does that sound ?" 

Rolfe's eyes glowed. "I've been hoping that one day such an oppor¬ 
tunity would come to me. Not for myself—but just to prove that men of 
my race can fly." 

Morey chewed on his cigar. "Okay. It's settled. I'll give the dope to 
the papers. Now—just what are you going to do? What kind of a show 
will you give your public ? I've got to know something about it to pass 
on to the papers." 

Rolfe made a gesture with both arms. "I will be guided entirely by 
you. You have more experience in such matters. Whatever you say—I 
will do." 

Morey nodded. "How about ten or fifteen minutes of stunt flying, and 
then, and to wind up the show—to give it the big bang ending—we'll 
let you do wing walking and a chute jump. Boy, by tomorrow night 
you'll be the biggest man in Birmingham !" 

Rolfe shook his head. "But I do not wish to attract attention from 
your own wonderful pilots and performers ! After all, they are the greatest 
in the world, and I am only —Jefferson Rolfe." 

"You let me handle that," grinned Morey. "My boys can look after 
their own laurels. Now get out of here and let me work on this newspaper 
stuff. But get that crate of yours over to our field early. By the way, 
what kind of a ship is it ?" 

"It's a — a — " began Rolfe. 

But Morey was already reaching for the telephone. "Never mind. 
Anything with wings and a motor is okay with me — " 

"Good night, sir," said Rolfe. 
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Black Ace 

"S'long," tossed back Morey. "I'll see you in the morning." 

The door closed. The purple and gold and black apparition disap¬ 
peared. 


2 

THAT SEPTEMBER 4TH WAS a day unique in the annals 
of the World Famous Ace Flying Circus. It was opened as many other 
days had greeted the outfit, beautiful, cloudless, and with a gende breeze 
to temper the heat. 

It had the feel of a carnival day. A showman knows that feeling. It is 
in the laughter and greeting of the people on the streets, in the ringing 
of street car bells, and the purr of motors along the streets and 
the manner of honking horns. 

Ken Morey came down to breakfast at eight in the morning. He went 
out on the street and sniffed at the air. 

"This is our day, gang," he told the men of the Circus. "The shekels 
will roll into the bag—and wassail will be made tonight. Did you see the 
papers ? Are they going for that Black Ace angle ? Look out that window ! 
See those packages under the arms of those colored boys and girls. 
That's lunch, my friends. They're going out to the field —to stay ! Let's 
go —let’s go ! Get that chow down and get out to the field !" 

Morey led them out to the cars after the breakfast had been gulped. 
The cars belonged to the Circus—flaming red things looking like a 
fire department. He led the motorcade through the main streets of Bir¬ 
mingham. Nothing like being a showman — all the time. The siren on the 
red Lincoln which Morey drove moaned and wailed, until it came to the 
field on the outskirts of the city. 

Morey supervised the parking of the cars. Then he glanced around. 
"Where in the hell is that Rolfe guy?" he demanded of Early. "I told 
him to be here at daybreak. I expected to see his jalope sitting on the 
field. What the hell ?" 

Early shrugged expressively. As if to state, without words, that if Jetl- 
erson Rolfe never arrived it would be too soon. 

"Look at that gang!" demanded Morey. "It's only nine thirty in the 
morning and the field is lousy with people! And we aren't scheduled 
to turn a prop until noon!" His arm «wept in a circle about the roped 
off field. The men looked. 

They saw people standing, sitting, squatting. People in rows and 
ratiks and banks. Already the rows behind the restraining ropes were 
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twenty deep. Every little rise of ground, every vantage point was thickly 
clustered with spectators. 

There was a sudden clamor of horns on the road leading into the 
field, and a sudden shouting which was not cheering. The boy on guard 
at the gate looked inquiringly at Morey. There was a big black Pac¬ 
kard twelve cylinder limousine demanding entrance to the inner field. 

Morey opened his mouth. He got as far as: "You can't come in 
here—" and then stopped very suddenly. In the rear seat of the lim¬ 
ousine his eyes caught the glitter and sheen of a gold helmet and the 
flare of a purple-plum-colored silk shirt. Behind the limousine were half 
a hundred other cars. 

A sudden, quick grin flashed over Morey's face. He could appreciate 
the "front" of a master showman. Jefferson Rolfe had arrived ! 

"Let the first car in, turn the others back!" he commanded the keeper 
of the gate. 

The Packard rolled grandly onto the field. The colored chauffeur 
sprang out and threw open the rear door of the Packard. 

And Jefferson Rolfe stepped out onto the field as a conqueror might 
have stepped down from his chariot. He turned his head slowly right 
and left, and surveyed the field and the twelve blood-red airplanes of 
the circus. He nodded his head, as if everything met with his approval. 

Morey stalked over to him. "Say— " he began. 

"Good morning," said Jeff Rolfe. "A most beautiful day." 

Morey's hand clutched Rolfe's arm and his finges dug themselves 
into the flesh under the silk shirt. 

"Don't grimme that stuff!" he said in a low, ominous voice. "What 
the hell do you mean by coming to the field in that hack ? I told you 
to fly over here early this morning. Where the hell is your crate?" 

Rolfe hesitated for an instant. "I went to the field this morning, but 
there was something wrong with the motor. I worked over it for an hour 
or more—but it would not fire. So—I had a friend of mine drive me 
to the field. I trust that the failure of my motor will not interfere with 
the plans we made." 

Morey cursed under his breath. "Nothing ever interferes with this 
outfit! We put on the show —and we never miss. Rain, fire, flood or 
famine—the show goes on and the Ace Circus flies. It's tough about 
your ship. A man likes to fly his own crate. But we'll fix that. We’ll 
go farther — you'll do your stuff in one of our planes. One of those 
beautiful red babies on the line." 
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Rolfe beamed happily. "Have you instructions for me—what shall 
Ido?" 

Morey looked at him. He grinned again. "Listen, you just—circu¬ 
late ! Understand ? Keep walking around the field. Let people look at 
you. You're the featured attraction today—it's ' r our innings. I'll let you 
know in plenty of time for your part of the exhibition. Right now we 
have to go to work." He nodded to the ticket men and to the men with 
the megaphones. 

"Hi! Hi!" yelled the ticket sellers. "You haven't lived if you haven't 
flown! Take a trip through the skies with the World's Master Birdmen! 
The thrill of a lifetime, folks, brought to your front doors by the World 
Famous Ace Flying Circus! See Birmingham from the air! Pick out 
your own street and your own house. Hi! Hi! Hurry! You may be 
too late!" 

There was the sudden machine gun staccato of turning motors in the 
noses of the blood-red ships. The blast of the slipstream over the grass 
and the drum of wind against wings and wires. One after the other the 
red ships turned, with pilots gunning the motors as they taxied toward 
the loading space. 

The great show was on, The red ships leaped off the green grass of 
the field, circled, landed, one after the other—did it all over again, and 
the blare and chatter of motors was not silenced for a moment. 

The charge for a flight was ten dollars per passenger. Each ship, 
carried two passengers on each hop. The hops were two minutes in 
duration. At the end of the first ten minutes waiting passengers were 
lined up eight abreast for a hundred yards or more, and the ticket sellers 
were scribbling new tickets as fast as they could collect money and make 
change. Morey promptly forgot Jefferson Rolfe. 

At noon the "take" had amounted to five thousand dollars, and a 
sudden silence setded over the field. Noon was the time for the "great 
free exhibition over the heart of the city." 

The ships were refueled. The grimy faced pilots snatched time for a 
cigarette or a bottle of pop. They were grinning under the thick layers 
of dust over faces. 

They climbed into the ships again —took off in formation, and raised 
hell over the heart of the city. 

They came back, to carry more and more passengers. With the com¬ 
ing of the afternoon the roads leading out of the city were choked with 
cars coming to the field. All Birmingham—more—half of Alabama was 
coming to give welcome to the Ace Flying Circus. 
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Ken Morey lifted his hand and signaled the ships to the ground. 

"Get ready with the show. Get it over with! Make it fast and good! 
And let's get back to carrying passengers !" 

Suddenly he remembered Jefferson Rolfe. He looked about. He saw 
Rolfe sitting in the cockpit of a red ship, fiddling with the controls, ex¬ 
amining fittings. And about him was clustered admiringly the colored 
population of Birmingham. 

"Hey, Rolfe!" roared Morey. "Get ready! We're going to let you 
lead off the exhibition with some flying. I'll send one of the boys to give 
you a crank. You all set ?" 

Rolfe waved a languid hand. 

A grease monkey came over and took his position in front of the 
propeller. 

"Switch off?" he demanded tentatively. 

Rolfe's Oxford accent answered sharply and brusquely. "Switch is 
off!" 

"Choke ?" asked the monkey. 

"Choke open," assured Rolfe. 

The monkey threw the prop through three or four turns. Stopped, 
mopped his forehead with a grimy sleeve, spat on the ground and tested 
his footing. 

"Close choke!" 

"Choke closed !" boomed Rolfe. 

There was a dramatic hush. The monkey reached up with both hands 
and took a grip on the blade of the prop. Suddenly he barked the word: 
"Contact!" 

Rolfe's voice answered him, cool and crisp: "Contact!" 

The muscles in the monkey's back and shoulders and arms set them¬ 
selves. His body whipped, his arms dragged the prop down and around. 
It lunged through the compression point. There was the bark of a firing 
cylinder. Then the steady rhythm of the motor, hitting in order. The red 
ship vibrated gently. 

Ken Morey nodded his head in satisfaction. "Rolfe knows what he's 
doing in a cockpit,” he told Early. "He's as cool as a cucumber. I was 
listening for nervousness in his voice or something, but he never hobbled 
once." 

He yelled at a group of grease monkeys. "Hey ! Tail that ship around 
for Rolfe." 

The monkeys picked up the tail of the red crate, carried it around until 
the nose was pointing down field, into the wind. 
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"Okay," yelled Morey, over the thump of the warming motor. "It's 
all yours. It's your show ! Take it away !" 

For a moment Jeff Rolfe glanced at the colored crowd behind him. 
Then he slipped the funny goggles down over his eyes, hunched forward 
in the cockpit, and gunned the motor. 

Flame leaped from the short stacks. The ship moved forward slowly, 
then rapidly. Morey watched, a little tightness in his chest—the tightness 
in the chest of every man who flies or who watches flying, at the minute 
of the take-off. 

Faster and faster raced the red ship. Its tail came up off the ground. 
It was leveled off, straining to get into the air. 

Morey said: "He's building up plenty of flying speed. He must be 
going to chandelle off the ground." 

Suddenly the red ship's nose veered to theright. It yawed sharply. The 
yaw was checked by the quick application of left rudder. It swung to the 
left more sharply than it had yawed to the right. There was a little, sob¬ 
bing sigh from the spectators. 

Ken Morey's hands clenched themselves into hard fists and his jaws 
snapped together. 

The red ship weaved drunkenly. It lifted its wheels off the ground in 
a crabbing motion, slipped in its forward motion. Then suddenly it lost 
flying speed, settled the dozen or more feet it had lifted, bounced hard on 
the ground, crow-hopped a hundred yards and crashed through a rail 
fence at the far end of the field. 

There was the rending sound of shattered metal and wood. The wings 
collapsed into tangled masses of splintery wreckage. A great cloud of 
dust arose from under the sliding fuselage of the plane. For a second 
there was awed silence. Then the "crash wagon" screamed. The two cars 
took off over the field in second gear, racing to reach the spot with a 
dozen men of the Circus clinging to running boards, sides and doors. 

Morey was driving the red Lincoln like a madman. He brought it to 
a halt with a screaming of brakes and threw himself into the dust storm 
from the wreck. He was waiting for the ship to burn. He was waiting for 
horror. 

And then, out of the column of dust walked Jefferson Rolfe. There was 
a rip in the proud purple of his silk shirt. His black riding trousers were 
smeared with dust and oil. His golden helmet was knocked askew on his 
head. There was a running smear of blood across his face, where a center 
section strut had left its imprint. 
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"It's quite all right," he said with a wave of the hand. "It's nothing — 
a mere minor mishap — '' 

Morey's throat moved as if the rush of words choked him. His hands 
beat the air impotently. 

"It's all right, huh?" He stood in the middle of the storm of dust, 
looking at the complete ruin of one red ship. "It's all right, huh ?" He 
turned, facing the men of the Circus. "This guy washes out Eddie's ship 
and then tells me it's all right!" He went blue in the face, and his clen¬ 
ched hands waved above his head. 

"The right wheel struck a rut or something," explained Rolfe. "I tried 
to get the ship in the air to straighten it out, but it stalled — '' 

Morey moaned, staring at the wreck. Then he remembered the mass 
of people. Riots, frenzied rushes were born out of much less. 

"Get that mess cleaned up," he yelled to the grease monkeys. "The 
rest of you guys pile in the cars and come on back. We've got a show 
to put on — and we have to hold that mob !'' 

Acordon of police battled with the crowd, to keep the field dear. 
Morey swept in front of the line. He leaped from the Lincoln. He lifted 
his megaphone. 

"It's nothing, my friends!" he shouted. "Just one of those things that 
happen every day in the life of a circus pilot. Rolfe is not hurt. See for 
yoursdves!" 

Jefferson Rolfe paraded in front of the crowd. He waved his hands. He 
lifted them over his colored brethren as if demanding silence. 

"The show will go on!" Morey was shouting. "Watch!" Out of the 
corner of his mouth he snapped an order to Eddie Grimes. 

"Get flying! Give these people something to look at—you and Jack! 
That Number One plane change, make it worth watching until I get 
things straightened out!'' 

Jefferson Rolfe inserted himself in the exact center of the picture. "But 
— I'm not hurt!" he protested. "I want to go on with the show. A minor 
accident — nothing — really.'' 

Morey whirled on him. "You mean —go on, right now ?" 

"Certainly." 

Morely snatched at Grimes' arm. "Hold it!" hesnapped. "Never mind 
the plane change. Rolfe is going to do his wing walking show. Get him 
in the front seat of your crate. Snap into it now — get flying! Let Rolfe 
do his stuff!" 

Rolfe climbed into Grimes' ship. He settled himself in the front seat. 
The Harden chute apparatus was already attached to Grimes' ship. "Bui- 
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let Drop" Hansen always did his jump with Eddie Grimes as a pilot. 
Rolfe pushed the trailing chute harness into a corner of the 
cockpit. Grimes opened the throttle. 

The second red ship skimmed over the field, took the air, climbed in 
smooth wide spirals until it was at seven hundred feet. 

Morey barked through the megaphone: "The sensation of the cen¬ 
tury! Watch closely, ladies and gentlemen. You will see him out on the 
wings—you will see him perform on the speeding, fragile structure of a 
flying air plane. Jefferson Rolfe—the featured attraction of the World 
Famous Ace Flying Circus !" 

Overhead, Eddie Grimes throttled his ship to bare flying speed. The 
chattering drone of the motor seemed stilled by the drama of the instant. 

Then there was a shout from the crowd. The purple-shirted, golden- 
helmeted Jefferson Rolfe stood up in the front cockpit of Grimes' ship, 
waved his hand in full view of the fifty thousand or more people below, 
and stepped out of the cockpit—through the lower wing! Sank 
through the ribs and up to his hips. His legs dangled from the under 
surface of the wing. 

Grimes fought to keep the Standard flying. The right wing, with the 
lower a sagging wreck, dragged hard against, the controls. The added 
weight of Rolfe's body caused the right side to grow lead heavy. Grimes 
opened the throttle in spite of the danger of tearing the crippled wing to 
bits. Little by litde he lifted the right wing before the ship could stall into 
a spin. 

The crowd moaned in an ecstasy of fear. They could see those long, 
golden-booted legs hanging like twin pendulums. They could see the upper 
part of Rolfe's body above the top surface of the lower wing. He was 
struggling to free himself—to pull himself out pf the wreckage about him. 
And his struggles merely created more and more wreckage. 

Grimes thrust his head toward Rolfe and yelled something — something 
harsh and sulphurous. Then he throttled the motor. 

Rolfe's arms were reaching for the inner bay cross-brace wires. His 
hands went up, fingers clawing an inch at a time. He hooked the ends 
of his fingers over the wires. His body came up a matter of inches. He 
took a new hold with his hands. Then he heaved powerfully upward and 
his body came out of the jagged area into which it was plunged. Came 
clear, and, swinging like a monkey, he reached the side of the fuselage, 
sprawled over it, half fell, half collapsed into the cockpit. 

Sudden waves of hysterical laughter swept over the crowd. People 
were screaming starkly, laughing insanely, blank-eyed, and with tear-wet 
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cheeks. Laughing at Rolfe with his glittering raiment torn to shreds, his 
boots half torn from his legs, his golden helmet pushed back on his head 
like a mammy's sunbonnet. The slip stream had ripped his purple shirt 
to tatters. 

Eddie Grimes was fighting to keep the crippled ship flying—fighting 
to maneuver it for a landing. Ken Morey watched, his arms folded and 
resting on the front door of the red Lincoln. Now and then he buried his 
face in his arms, his body shaking with rage and despair and relief. For 
once in his life he was speechless. 

He had his head down when there was a sudden yelping shriek from 
the crowd. His head went up so swiftly that the verterbrae in his neck 
snapped. He had an instant glimpse of sprawling arms and legs over¬ 
head—of a ball of white silk tumbling after the sprawling figure. Then 
the ball of white opened into a parachute— so dose to the ground that it 
seetned on the heads of the spectators. 

Morey groaned. "A parachute jump at five hundred feet!" The sudden 
moan of the crash wagon's siren cut through the strangling, gurgling 
noises from the crowd. 

And at the same instant, like a falling plummet, Jefferson Rolfe, with 
the parachute just billowing to its full efficiency, landed directly on the 
necks of a score or more of his colored brethren in the center of the 
crowd. 

There was a vast commotion among the colored spectators. After a 
moment or two Jefferson Rolfe emerged from the commotion, stalking 
forward, the chute rolled up in his arms, the stays trailing after him and 
tripping him with each step. 

Morey howled: "I'm going nuts —raving nuts. Listen ! I ought to run 
your legs down to stumps. I ought to murder you in cold blood. Two 
ships you've washed out! You —the Great Negro Ace ! Ace —but nobody 
spells it that way !" 

Grimes landed his crippled ship. The right lower was sagging, broken 
in half. It collapsed as it touched the ground. Grimes crawled out and lit 
a cigarette. His hands were shaking and his face was white. 

"What an act!" he said hoarsely. 

"What the hell do you mean, making a guy jump at five 
hundred feet?" stormed Morey. "I thought you had better sense. I don't 
blame you for getting sore. But murder is murder ..." 

"Make who do what?" growled Grimes. 

"Make Rolfe jump with that chute— " 

"Make hell!" snapped Grimes. "That was his own idea. I had my 
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hands full trying to keep that crate flying. I didn't have time to watch 
that Rolfe guy. When I got wise to what he was doing he had the harness 
fastened on him. He got up out of the seat and stepped overboard. I 
didn't have anything to do with him going." 

Morey stared. "You mean — he had guts enough to jump— after that — 
after that wing business ?" 

"He jumped, didn't he?" 

Morey threw one look at Jefferson Rolfe. Then he turned away. For 
the next hour he drove the Ace Flying Circus, snarled at the pilots and 
at the performers. He was boiling within himself. But he choked down 
the boiling. The show had to go on. The show that only the Ace Flying 
Circus could give. 

Ship after ship went off the earth in a smear of streaking red; ripped 
through space above the crowds. Men crossed from wing to wing on 
those ships, and changed from plane to plane. Men did handstands on 
the top wings. "Diavalo" put on the greatest individual performance the 
world had ever seen. Jack Early and Pete Harmon, wing to wing, stunted 
until the crowd was Weak from watching and blind from the flaming sun. 
The drone of motors was ceaseless. 

Amid the uproar and the cheering which followed the climax and the 
end of the exhibition, Jefferson Rolfe was completely forgotten by Ken 
Morey, by the men of the Circus—and by even the thousands of colored 
brethren on the field. 

That day the Circus carried ten thousand dollars' worth of passengers. 
The red ships flew until darkness covered the field. And when night came 
there still was a line, four abreast, two hundred yards long, waiting to 
"ride through the air with the World's Master Birdmen." 

3 

KEN MOREY WAS AT PEACE with the world that night. 
He felt drowsy after a perfect dinner. The jitters were gone. The events 
of the afternoon were dissipating themselves into a hazy background. Now 
and then the unplesant memory of two cracked ships surged forward out 
of that haze, but without sufficient force to stir him from his lethargy. 

The floor of his room was strewn with newspapers. Black headlines 
and thrilling action pictures stared up at him. 

Birmingham witnesses its greatest thrill! Ace Flying Circus stuns 
city ! Seventy thousand witness spectacular exhibition of daredeviltry in 
mid-air ! 
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Ken Morey could always get a kick out of circus publicity — even 
when he wrote it himself. 

And then, the "take," including the refreshment stands, had been close 
to twelve thousand dollars. 

He took a deep breath and closed his eyes. There came a knock at 
the door. He did not open his eyes. He merely said, "Come in." 

The door opened slowly and Jeff Rolfe slipped into the room. His 
once proud helmet was gouged and the gilt was rubbed off in great 
spots. He had salvaged some of the purpleshirt. The trousers were within 
inches of being no trousers. He stood in the center of the room, his hands 
hanging inerdy at his sides, his eyes fixed on Ken Morey's face. There 
was a deep laceration from his forehead to his chin. 

Morey opened his eyes slowly. Then he came bolt upright on the bed 
as if propelled by heavy springs. 

"Yop ?" he shrieked. "You !" And the great peace which had descended 
upon him was shattered and blasted. 

"I," said Jefferson Rolfe. "The man who failed you—" The sonorous 
voice was laden with infinite sorrow. 

"You got a hell of a crust coming here!" stormed Morey. "I figured 
you'd be across the nearest State line before I could get my hands on 
you— " 

"Run away? Me?" Jefferson Rolfe shook his head. It was more 
expressive than any statement. 

Morey relaxed a trifle on the bed. "Listen," he told Rolfe. "Suppose 
you cut out the posing. You're talking to a guy who has forgotten more 
about flying than you'll ever learn. You had a good story when you 
first told it, and I went for it. You took me over—plenty, but that's 
in the past. You gave the people out there a great kick, even if you did 
nearly break your neck. So—the hell with it. But come clean now. You 
never flew an airplane for ten minutes in your life, did you ? You never 
had a minute's actual instruction in flying ?" He stared straight at Rolfe's 
eyes. 

And Rolfe returned the stare. "Not a minute in my life," he admitted. 
There was a little break in his voice. 

"And you never were out on the wing of an airplane in your life — on 
the ground or in the air — were you ?" 

"Never." Rolfe answered in the same beaten voice. 

"And you never made a parachute jump in your life ?" 

"No—until this afternoon." 

Morey fell back on the bed. "Well —that beats me. I wouldn't even 
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draw to fill a hand to tie that one. You're nuts, Rolfe! You're the cham¬ 
pion liar and supreme fourflusher of the universe. Nobody is even near 
you !" 

Rolfe was silent. He stood there, looking atMorey. In his eyes was the 
light of pure torture. 

"What in hell is the big idea, then ?" snapped Morey. "You—having 
those handbills printed, knowing that you had no ship, and couldn't fly. 
You — announcing an exhibition you knew you couldn't put on !" 

Rolfe's voice was quiet. "I was sure —when you saw the 
handbills— you'd invite me to appear with your Circus— " 

"You were willing to let me kill people, wreck my ships? And you were 
willing to break your own silly neck ? For what ?" 

"Because—I thought there was such a thing as a natural flier. One 
who could fly without instruction. I studied the controls—how to move 
them. I can sit here in a chair and show you all the movements made 
by the stick and rudder to perform any bit of Hying. I thought—perhaps, 
if I had a chance — I could fly — " 

He stopped suddenly and swallowed hard. "I couldn't," he said. His 
voice trailed away to a whisper. 

Morey looked at him. Just looked. The anger was drained from him. 
There was only amazement, perplexity, remaining. He reached for a 
cigarette. Rolfe's voice went on, but the eyes were still dead looking: 

"I didn't run away. I couldn't run away. You didn't under¬ 
stand. Everything I want in the world is here. You have it. I'd do any¬ 
thing in my power to earn a share in it. I know I caused you a loss. 
Very well, if you will permit, I will work to repay you for that loss— " 

"You're as crazy as hell," snorted Morey. "You better get flying out 
of your bonnet and go to work somewhere." 

"But—I've got to fly!" begged Rolfe. "I feel it—it keeps driving me. 
I have a star, Mr. Morey. It beckons to me. It is leading me— some¬ 
where. Some day I shall be a leader among my people. They will look 
up to Jefferson Rolfe—and they will know that he has led them out of 
a wilderness —that he has given them glory and courage—and the will 
to try-" 

Something stabbed Morey in the chest. Perhaps it was the memory of 
his own dreams, of his own hunger to fly at his first sight of a plane. 
Perhaps it was nothing more than the crooning sound of Rolfe’s deep 
voice, and that queer, compelling light in the man's eyes. 

Morey spoke abrupdy. "So, you want to stay with us, eh ?" 

"More than anything in the world !" 
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"Would you be willing to dive in grease, carry water, scrub the slime 
off the bellies of the ships, rassle gas drums, run errands — " 

"Anything." 

"Okay," grunted Morey. "I don't know why—but I'm going to give 
you a job. Got any money ?" 

Rolfe looked surprised as if money was an unmentionable something, 
but he shook his head. 

"Here's ten bucks," said Morey, going to the dresser, pulling open a 
drawer, and taking a ten from among three or four hundred other bills. 
"You get you self a pair of khaki overalls, some shoes, a room 
and something to eat. You be at the field at seven in the morning —and 
never mind the Packard limousine to bring you to work. You come wear¬ 
ing those overalls, get it? No lily of the valley stuff from now on. The 
Great Negro Ace is grounded !" 

"Yes, sir." 

"That's all." 

"Good night, sir — and thank you." 

When he was gone Ken Morey reached for the telephone on his bed¬ 
side table and called Jack Early's room. 

"Want a laugh?" he asked when Jack answered the phone. "I just 
gave Rolfe a job with the Circus !" 

He waited for Early's explosive reaction, and got it. He laughed and 
interrupted. "Wait—listen ! I'm going to teach that guy to fly. Wait, 
now! Sure—I know —it's just another manifestation of the well known 
Morey brand of insanity. But that boy has^M/s. Anybody who is willing 
to risk his neck, without batting an eye, trying to fly an airplane without 
a minute's instruction, has something on the ball. And when that same 
guy is willing to walk out on a wing and try to do stunts, when he has 
never been on wing before in his life, and maybe never up in the air, 
he has still more of the old moxie. 

"And when he does a 'chute jump—actually does it—when he doesn't 
know a parachute from Eddie Stinson — then that guy has so much of 
the stuff it takes that it's going to waste. Sure, I'm going to teach him to 
fly! Maybe it'll have an angle later—maybe not. But if he works as 
well as he talks, and if his nerve holds out, he'll have his chance." 

And Rolfe did have his chance. Three months later Ken Morey began 
giving him flying lessons while the Circus was in winter quarters at 
New Orleans. Rolfe learned quickly, until it came to the business of mak¬ 
ing landings. Then he was a washout. In the air he was a swell pilo* 
But he never made a solo landing. He was "ground shy." 
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The ground shyness became a personal insult to Ken Morey. He 
gritted his teeth and spent whole hours with Rolfe in a plane, determined 
that Rolte would make good landings. In the end he had to give it up. 

"It's no use, Jeff," he told him. "You can't make the grade. You have 
a screw loose somewhere. If you keep on monkeying around with air¬ 
planes, on your own, you'll kill yourself. I honestly believe I've given 
you more than I ever gave a student in my life. But somehow it didn't 
take. I'm sorry. I mean it. I'm sorry." 

Rolfe swallowed hard and looked away. Then he turned to face Morey. 
He offered his hand, almost timidly. 

"Thank you, Mr. Morey," he said. "I'll remember you —as long as 
I live. If I can't fly, it's my fault, not yours. You’ve been the best friend 
I ever had." 

When Morey came back from town that night Jefferson Rolfe was 
gone. No one knew exactly where. He was just gone. 

4 

THREE YEARS LATER KEN MOREY saw Jeff Rolfe a 
second time. He was sitting in the lobby of the Staffer in Cleveland. He 
was looking idly through the Plain Dealer. He turned a page, and a 
four-column picture leaped out of the page at him. A picture and a 
caption. 

His jaw dropped open. The picture was of Jefferson Rolfe. The caption 
said: 

Negro Ace poised for flight to Liberia. 

There was a running story under the caption. Morey read every 
word of it: 

fefferson Rolfe, "World's greatest Negro Ace," comes out of Harlem 
tomorrow to attempt an achievement unique to his race. Weather per¬ 
mitting, Rolfe will lift his seaplane off the waters of the Hudson River 
and turn its nose toward Liberia, on the west coast of Africa, in an at¬ 
tempt to make the longest over-water flight. Rolfe, a romantic and flam¬ 
ing figure, has completely captured the imagination of .Harlemites. The 
tremendous Negro population of New York subscribed to the cost of 
building the transatlantic ship. It is .expected that the entire population 
of Harlem will migrate to the banks of the Hudson River tomorrow to 
watch the take-off and to cheer on the Negro flier. 

"Well— I'll be damned!" said Morey. He wanted to laugh. He wanted 
to laugh. He wanted to call the boys of the Circus, to exhibit the picture. 
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to give them all a laugh. But he didn't. The memory of Rolfe's face and 

eyes and voice arose before him. 

"Why, the crazy mug! Liberia! He couldn't navigate his way to the 
Statue of Liberty." 

He chewed on his cigar. Alter a moment he got out of his chair and 
paced the lobby. Then he turned suddenly to the transportation desk in 
the hotel and bought transportation to New York. He told no one con¬ 
nected with the Circus where he was going. 

In New York a taxi took him to One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street 
and the Hudson River. It was seven in the morning. From One Hundred 
and Tenth Street the taxi had to crawl through streets crowded with 
Harlemites. They were laughing, shouting. They carried banners and 
pennants and placards. 

On to Liberia / Root for Rolfe ! 

Goodwill flight across the sea. 

The taxi driver ginned as he cursed and sweated. "This guy Rolfe 
sure has those boys and girls stirred up. Think he'll make it ?" 

‘'He'll probably kill himself," growled Morey. "Can't you get some¬ 
where with this crate ?" 

The driver shrugged his shoulders. He honked his horn. Finally 
Morey had to get out and walk the last four or five hundred yards. 
He was the only white man in the crowd. 

A cordon of policemen kept the crowd back. It seemed that certain of 
the Harlemites were so excited they insisted upon wading right into the 
river to cheer on the Great Ace. Then, after a half hour's wait, they had 
reason to cheer. A limousine came down to the water's edge, and from it 
stepped Jefterson Rolfe. 

Morey stared. Rolfe was dressed in jet black from head to foot. It 
began with a jet black helmet on his head. Went down to a jet black 
Russian blouse buttoned tight around his neck and belted at the belly. 
Jet black riding breeches and black boots. 

He said nothing, but the roar of the crowd lifted to greater and greater 
frenzies of delight. He stood for a moment, before entering the launch 
which was to carry him out on the river. There was a sudden silence. 
Then he stepped into the boat, and it chugged out into midstream. 

Morey looked at the seaplane bobbing up and down on the swift 
current of the river. He wanted to laugh, to yell. For the flying boat 
out there was a tiny F-boat, vintage of 1916, crazy of construction, and 
designed for the training of Navy pilots. It had a gasoline capacity of 
forty gallons. 
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It had a crazy four-cylinder motor in it—the same motor that had 
burned a dozen planes like this one because of the design of its exhaust 
stacks. In the hands of an expert pilot that F-boat was nothing more than 
a death trap. Even if it got into the air it could fly no more than three 
hours, at a sustained speed of forty-five or fifty miles an hour. 

And this was the "transatlantic" seaplane Jeff Rolfe was going to use 
to fly to Liberia ! 

But the suffocating black mass of humanity at the water's edge knew 
nothing of F-boats. They only knew that Jefferson Rolfe, the Black Ace, 
was going to fly to Liberia for the glory and honor of the Black Race. 
The plane was out there. Rolfe was climbing into the cockpit. The day of 
glory was at hand. 

It became like a camp meeting. The black mass was jittering on its 
feet. Voices were singing. Hands were clapping, eyes were rolling. The 
singing became a chant. 

Morey stood there, a crushed feeling within him, his eyes looking out 
over the muddy run of water. 

The prop on the F-boat turned as a colored mechanic, also dressed 
in black, pulled it through. The sound of the motor came ashore. There 
was a ripple of stirred water behind the F-boat. The singing became 
wilder, deeper, louder. It was hypnotic. 

Then Rolfe opened the throttle on the F-boat. The chant became a 
sustained scream. The F-boat moved over the water and a white foam 
formed in front of its hull. It moved slowly, gathered speed. The motor 
raced and racked. The nose went up and down, up and down, as Rolfe 
horsed on the "Dep-controls." After a struggle the boat got up on the 
step. Then it moved swiftly. It became lighter. It was skipping the surface 
of the water. 

Morey discovered that there was a terrific tension in his chest. His 
mouth was dry. The F-boat wrenched itself from the Hudson. It lifted 
— a dozen feet or more. It leveled its wings. It was flying. 

And the voice of the black thousands became ecstatic with excitement. 

And then —the F-boat setded. Flattened toward the water. The nose 
jerked up. It stalled. It fell off on one wing. It dived toward the surface. 
It disappeared, except for its tail. 

There was a great puff of black smoke. A muffled explosion. The tail 
of the boat churned and threshed above the surface. A patrol boat darted 
for the spot. A man went overboard, dived under the surface, trying to 
get at Rolfe. Another dived — and another. 

After a terrible pause, they came back to the surface, supporting a 
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limp figure. They put it in the patrol boat. They dashed for the shore, 
working over it as they dashed. 

The silence which hung over the river seemed to batter at the con¬ 
sciousness. Then a single voice began a low-pitched croon—a wailing, 
plaintive, sobbing chant. 

Morey turned away. He fought his way through the black mass. He 
went downtown, to the station — and back to Cleveland. 

Next day the Plain Dealer said: 

Jefferson Rolfe, Negro Ace, failed in his attempted goodwill flight to 
Liberia, when his plane refused to lift its heavy gas load from the sur¬ 
face of the Hudson River at New York. 

One hundred thousand Harlem Negroes lined the shores to bid him 
Godspeed, and witnessed the almost fatal end of the attempt. The plane 
dived under the waters of the river, carrying Rolfe, strapped in the pilot's 
sfat, with it. Expert and immediate rescue by the New York Harbor 
Police saved Rolfe from death. The ship was destroyed. 

Plans are already under way in the black metropolis to provide Rolfe 
with a bigger and better plane. 

Morey tossed the papers away from him. "The crazy fool!" 
he growled. "The parading, four-flushing idiot! He knew damned well 
he never had a chance to get that thing off the water — " 

And Jefferson Rolfe disappeared a second time from the notice of 
Ken Morey. 
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FROM THE HOLY BIBLE: 

The Song of Songs which is Solomon's. 

I am black, but comely, 0 ye daughters of Jerusalem, as the tents of 
Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon. 

Look not upon me, because I am black, because the sun hath looked 
upon me: my mother's children were angry with me; they made me the 
keeper of the vineyards; but mine own vineyard I have not kept. 

Thus sang the Queen of Queens whose name was Sheba. And the 
words she sang to Solomon - come down to us to this day, written in 
gold upon the pages of the Holy Book, establishing the genealogy of 
the Royal House of Abyssinia. Thus does the Imperial Blood of Judea, 
of Israel, flow in the veins of the House of Abyssinia—Ethiopia —even 
unto this day. 

Thus does it flow in the veins of Ras Tafari who, with his own 


hands 
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crowned himself, Haile Selassie, King of Kings, Lion of Judah, Em¬ 
peror of Abyssinia, in the year of Our Lord, 1928, after vanquishing 
the chaos and bloodshed which beset the country. Thus did a son of the 
blood of the great Sahale Selassie succeed to the throne of his fathers. 
Thus did he preserve the eighteen centuries of written Christian history 
which is Ethiopia. 

True son of the blood royal was Ras Tafari. He was straight and 
strong, and his eye was the eye of the Eagle. The love of country boiled 
within him, and he labored to restore the ancient glories of his people. 

Even as he mounted the Throne of his Fathers, and took up the lion 
skin mantle, he knew that eyes in Europe were turned avariciously toward 
Ethiopia, and that certain European powers itched with the desire to 
dominate and to exploit Abyssinia. 

Out of .Eritrea and the Somalilands danger threatened. Eritrea —for 
centuries a part of Ethiopa and wrested from the hands of a weaker 
Ethiopian ruler to become a vassal province of a European power. 
Ras Tafari looked at his maps—the ancient maps, and the maps of his 
day. 

Little by little the land of Ethiopia had been wrested away. Until at 
last the nation was a shadowy outline, held within the line of the Blue 
Nile, Eritrea, British Somaliland, French Somaliland and Italian Soma¬ 
liland. 

And Ras Tafari lifted his head, and to his people he said: "Thus 
far and no farther shall the borders of Abyssinia recede. No more ter¬ 
ritory shall be lost to us. If we are invaded, the invader will march 
through the land only over the heaps of Ethiopian dead. When the last 
Abyssinian is dead, then only will he conquer." 

And, being a wise ruler, he knew that the ancient weapons of his 
people could not prevail against the ponderous tanks and airplanes 
and field guns of a modern enemy. So he took counsel, and he gathered 
in Addis Ababa, his capital, men from many nations to advise him on 
the defense of his country. 

One man came to the Court of the Lion of Judah from far off America. 
He was an expert on flying and airplanes. The Emperor gave him warm 
welcome and listened carefully to his counsel. The American's name was 
Ken Morey. 

Life had slowed in its tempo for Ken Morey. The Powers-That-Be in 
American aviation had suddenly decided that there was no place in the 
scheme of things for an outfit like the Ace Flying Circus. They admitted 
with grave nods, in response to Morey's pleas, that the Circus had done 
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more to bring flying to the American people, and to excite the popular 
interest in flying than any other single medium — but, after all, aviation 
was no longer hazardous, aviation was no longer a thing of thrills. 
Aviation was to be a thing of fixed routes, of fixed schedules, of cut 
and dried procedure. 

The ruling went out. No thrills, no stunts, no exhibitions which might 
give people to think that flying was any more exciting than a Sunday 
afternoon drive or a trip from New York to Philadelphia by train. Big 
Business took over flying. Took it over for the production of dividends 
and the selling of stock. 

So, after seventeen years, the Ace Flying Circus came to an end. Its 
death sentence was a mimeographed form from the newly-organized 
Department of Commerce Aviation Section. No flying below two thou¬ 
sand feet over built-up sections. No stunts. No plane changes. Aircraft 
were licensed like automobiles. Pilots were graded according to experience 
and strange ideas on the part of non-fliers as to what should constitute 
an "examination" into the "fitness" of a pilot to be entrusted with pass¬ 
engers. 

It seemed to make little difference to the department that the Ace Flying 
Circus had carried three million passengers a distance of millions of 
miles without scratching a single passenger —a record of safety and 
performance never approached. It made little difference that men like 
Eddie Grimes and Barrel-Roll Early had flown eight and ten thousand 
hours from all sorts of fields in all sorts of weather without instruments 
and without a crack-up. 

So Ken Morey confronted life at a dead halt, and wandered over the 
face of the earth, a trifle dazed, a trifle shaken, and with nothing to do. 
For the Circus had been his life. The pilots of the Circus went somewhere 
— to South America, to China. They lost themselves. 

But Ken Morey was too great a promoter, too great a salesman, to 
have flying forget him. Big Business approached Ken Morey in the guise 
of a giant Aircraft Corporation. And Morey became "Sales Engineer" 
for a concern which built nothing but military type aircraft. 

As a super-salesman of flying death, Morey went around the world, 
leading his little caravan ot experts — riggers, mechanics and engineers. 
The huge packing cases which contained his "samples" were swung into 
the holds ot a dozen liners. China, the Balkans, Russia, the Argentine, 
Chile, Columbia, Mexico — he spread his wings over them all. 

He was in competition with the greatest manufacturers of aircraft in 
the world. Once his product was "set up" ready for demonstration he 
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could prove his point only by making his Wasps perform feats impos¬ 
sible to the competing planes. 

With Ken Morey at the controls the Wasp was the greatest fighting 
plane in the world. Without Morey, it was just another military aircraft. 
Where trouble brewed, where the storm clouds of war threatened, where 
the thunder rumbled, there went Ken Morey and his Wasps. Until he 
came to Ethiopia —to the empire of the Lion of Judah. To the land of 
the lion skin mantle. 

In Ethiopia he had the feeling of having been snatched back along 
the roadway of time. For in Ethiopia the mark of the ancient lay upon 
the land, and things were done as they had been done eighteen hundred 
years ago. The walled villages were entirely Judean in appearance. 

The proud, fierce blood was unsullied by foreign admixture. Her 
princes and her rulers were still of thepure blood of Solomon and Sheba. 
Her language was the Amharic of the days of Egypt and Tyre, Jerusalem 
and Arabia. 

And the Ethiopians! They walked like kings. Tall, beautifully built, 
lean with the power to endure. Faces reflecting a calm dignity. Eyes like 
the eyes of eagles, keen, all-seeing, calculating, fearless. They were dressed 
in the woolen or cotton robes of their fathers and forefathers. Over the 
robes the chiefs wore the lion skin mantle. A lion's mane formed the head¬ 
dress of a chief. The citizen went with his head uncovered. The prince sat 
under an umbrella. 

Except for the army of Ras Tafari there was no change. But Ras 
Tatari was the most learned and most intelligent and the best leader 
among his people. He knew "politics" and he knew that "imperialism" 
was fed upon conquest and fresh-shed blood. He knew the meaning of 
"economic necessity" as practised against small nations by a great 
nation. 

So he bought modern rifles and machine guns—and he wanted to 
buy airplanes. 

For a long time Morey was to remember that first flight he made 
over Ethiopian territory. Five hundred chiefs and their warriors had 
gathered in Addis Ababa to witness the great demonstration. The em¬ 
peror himself had taken seat beside the flying field. 

The Wasps had been uncrated and were gleaming under the hot sun. 
Fifty thousand white-dad Ethiopians surrounded the field, which was 
nothing more than a marked-off expanse of open country. A score of 
Europeans watched in suspicious hostility. 

The sudden roar and beat of the Wasp's motor seemed to rend and 
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tear aside the veil of centuries. And then, the fast-moving, powerful 
plane had hurled itself in the air. The whining drone of the motor seeped 
into the nerve fibers of the spectators. 

For thirty minutes Ken Morey flew the Wasp as recklessly, as expertly 
as he had ever flown in his life. 

Finally, at the end of the exhibition, when Ras Tafari's eyes were 
glowing with satisfaction and triumph, Morey took the Wasp straight 
up, ten thousand feet, until it was lost in the glare of the sunlight filling 
the heights over Addis Ababa. And then, with a sweep of his hand on 
the controls, he nosed it over into a vertical, plunging dive under full 
throttle. 

The sobbing, ripping scream of the motor in the Wasp filled the 
universe. It rose thinner, more terrible as the ship rocketed downward. 
The fifty thousand black warriors and civilians caught the sheen of its 
diving wings. They watched in breathless fascination. Watched, until the 
ship was diving straight for them, until it was like a guided thunderbolt 
over their heads, until its screaming, terrible sound tore at them and set 
nerves to quivering. And then, with a hoarse shout, they broke and ran 
or threw themselves flat on the ground to escape the plunging death. 

But Ras Tafari did not move on his throne. He kept his eyes fixed 
on the plane. Neither did the tribal chiefs move. If this was death they 
were unafraid — even of this unknown death. 

Five hundred feet above their heads Morey pulled the Wasp out of 
the dive. It went raving over them, so swiftly that eyes could not follow 
it. And then the motor beat deafened them as Morey pulled it up, ver¬ 
tically, until it again disappeared. 

He landed, casually, walked away from the ship. He was wondering 
if he had "sold" the King of Kings on the Wasp. 

An officer-courier of the king spoke to him. "His Majesty desires 
to speak with you." 

Morey followed the courier. He came face-to-face with Ras Tafari. 
The emperor sat and looked at him for a long moment with his deep-set, 
burning eyes. Then he spoke, in a rich, deep baritone: 

"When men are greater than other men —when one man conquers 
even the elements, as you have conquered them — when a man can toy 
with death and laugh, when he can lift his body of earth up to the very 
sun— that man is fitted for honors." 

He took from his own neck a diamond-studded decoration. He touched 
Ken Morey on the shoulders with his hands, and hung the crimson ribbon 
with the diamond decoration suspended from it about Morey's neck. The 
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warriors about the emperior raised a great shout. Swords flashed from 
scabbards. Lances went up. Ensigns were dipped. The officers about the 
throne saluted gravely. 

It was not until later that Morey understood that he had been given 
the Star of Ethiopia. 

He flew many times alter that. He flew over the Somaliland and 
Danakil lowlands, hot and dry. He saw the basin of the Sobat from the 
air, with its steaming death lifting from the swamps. He looked down 
upon the Galla highlands, where all is beauty and health. He saw the 
deep valleys of Takazze and Abbai where the fevers lurk, and where 
the climate is so torrid none but the century-hardened and immunized 
Ethiopians can live. 

The forests and rivers and deserts and villages of Ethiopia, he saw 
them all. He flew along the borders of Eritrea, and rifles shot at him. He 
saw the herds of sheep and the goats and the fine long-horned oxen. But 
he saw no roads, no wheeled traffic — and but one railroad line. The 
French road to Djibouti. 

The mud and wattle villages were like clusters of toadstools. He won¬ 
dered why a great power should desire to possess such a land. It would 
require a century to colonize Ethiopia, even if the country could be con¬ 
quered. It would require a century and the labors of a Hercules to pene¬ 
trate the mountains, to build roads, to build railroads. 

Such a task would bankrupt any power. And it would bankrupt any 
power to keep the Ethiopians in subjugation even if conquered. For when 
he looked at them he well understood that death was the only defeat 
possible to these black warriors. 

At the end of his flying he sold to the emperior the two Wasps he had 
brought with him from the United States. 

Every day the emperor came out to look at his new "air force." The 
lithe, dangerous-looking ships seemed to please him, to ease his mind 
when he glanced at that Eritrean border from which danger would come. 
But with the exception of Ken Morey, there was no living person in Ethi¬ 
opia who could fly the Wasps. 

Morey walked on the main street of Addis Ababa. He was suddenly 
homesick. He sensed his isolation in this country. He was suddenly sick 
for the sound of an American voice, an American face. It began when the 
cable came from the Wasp people: "Remain Addis Ababa awaiting 
developments Stop Shipping six Wasps your order Stop Sure you will 
be able to dispose of these." 

War was in the air. Danger was in the air. In spite of the fact that he 
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had been honored by the emperor, the black faces he passed on the street 
were stony-eyed and unfriendly. Foreign governments were gathering 
nationals, urging them out of the country. 

In Eritrea divisions of the foreign army were gathering for the con¬ 
quest of the country. Everywhere, the cavalry of Ethiopia was on the 
march. Everywhere, troops were being trained, rifles were cracking, 
machine guns stuttering. Everywhere Ethiopians were gathering to the 
defense of the ancient freedom. Not more than a dozen white men re¬ 
mained in Addis Ababa. 

Then, in the midst of a step, Ken Morey suddenly stood still and 
stared. Something was coming along the street. Something in rags; with¬ 
out shoes, with glaring eyes. Something hall-starved, desperate, even 
more isolated from the black population than white Ken Morey. 

And there was something familiar about that gaunt face—about those 
eyes! 

Ken Morey uttered a yelp and rushed forward. "Rolfe!" he shouted. 
"Jeff Rolfe! Of all people!" 

It was Rolfe, without the gilt helmet, without the black Russian blouse. 
His saddle-colored flesh showed through the rents in his shirt. His mouth 
was dry and his tongue swollen. His face had the look of suffering and 
starvation. 

He stood still and stared with his red-rimmed eyes. "Mr. Morey!" he 
said thickly. "Mr. Morey—" 

He seemed to expend half of his strength in uttering the words. He 
swayed on his feet, fought to keep erect. 

Morey grabbed him by the arm. It was a dozen steps to the hotel. 
He half-supported him up the steps. He eased him down on a chair 
before a table. He gave him water first, then food. And Rolfe ate like 
a wolf, tore at the food with his white teeth. 

They spoke no word for half an hour. Then Rolfe said, "Thank 
you." Very simply. 

They went upstairs. Morey rummaged through his trunk. He was 
trying to forget the sight of Rolfe's feet, cut and bruised. He found cloth¬ 
ing that Rolfe could wear. 

While he searched for the clothing he grunted words at Rolfe. Just 
words, to keep his voice gruff, and to keep his gladness at the sound 
of an American voice under control. 

"I saw that exhibition you made of yourself on the Hudson —that 
America-to-Liberia Flight," he threw over his shoulder. "So you didn't 
take my advice and bury all that Black Ace stuff.” 
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There was a long silence from Rolfe. Then, "You saw that?" he an¬ 
swered dully. "I'm sorry. Even when I was going out in the boat, to 
that silly F-boat, I wondered — if you were present." 

"You knew damned well you couldn't fly an F-boat to Africa !" charged 
Morey hotly. "You knew you never tookaboat of any kind off the water 
in your whole life. What was the idea of making a show of yourself ? 
More glory, eh ? More 'natural flying,' I suppose ?" 

"No, I knew I couldn't fly an F-boat to Africa." Rolfe’s voice was 
still dull and tingued with pain. "It wasn't natural flying. But—I had 
to make the try. It was for the honor — of my own kind." 

"Honor!" grunted Morey. "Honor, to take in a couple of thousand 
gullible Harlem Negroes? Mulct them of the money they put up to buy 
the ship. Honor, to parade down Lenox Avenue in that outfit I saw 
you wearing ?" 

"You don't understand, Mr. Morey," said Rolfe. "I went to New 
York to get a job—any kind of a job. I got to be a superintendent of 
a colored apartment house —janitor would be a better name. Then, one 
day, somebody saw those press books I had — from the old flying circus 
days. That somebody, I don't know who, told a newspaper man. 

"The newspaper printed a story about how Jefferson Rolfe—the Black 
Ace—was working in Harlem as a janitor. They came around and 
took pictures. And then, suddenly, all Harlem was on my front door¬ 
step. Before I knew it, before I could stop it, there was a collection being 
taken up for a New York-to-Liberia flight. I was to do the flying. Some 
dishonest persons formed the organization, took advantage of the story 
in the papers. They used my name —as if I was at the back of it all." 

He stopped to take a deep breath, and went on: "Those promoters 
handled all the money—bought that crazy F-boat—announced that I 
was to make the flight on a certain day. I saw none of the money. I 
had nothing to do with it. But I could not back out. They would have 
called me a coward. They would have sneered at the colored race if I 
had backed out after the stories. So—I went down to the river. An<l 
you saw what happened." 

"Suppose you had gotten that crate into the air, suppose you had 
started to fly ? Then what — with forty gallons of gas ?" 

Rolfe's eyes looked out through the open window. "It would have 
made little difference to me," he said, without dramatics. "I would have 
flown straight to sea—kept flying, until the gas was gone. It seemed 
that life was done for me. Everything I wanted seemed impossible be¬ 
cause I was black, or because of myself. There was no place for me. 
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It would have been much simpler. But that kindness, that disappear¬ 
ance-even that was taken away from me. The ship would not fly. 
I had to go back to face it. The sneers." 

There was another long silence. 

"I decided to come here, Mr. Morey. I thought that in this land 
of blacks—in this country of my own people, where the Negro is proud 
of his history and his lineage I might find my place. I worked a way 
to Europe, to France. I stowed away at Marseilles on an African boat. 
They found me— I escaped. I got another boat— and another. 

"And then it was Somaliland. I rode the bumpers of the railroad 
cara across the desert from Djibouti until they threw me off in the middle 
of the desert. But — somehow I got here." 

He shook his head with sudden bitterness. "But people. I can't under¬ 
stand them or even tell them why I am here. Out there on the street, 
I think I was dying when you saw me." 

His voice trailed away, to flare again with a sudden spark. "But 
the war is coming. They talk about nothing else. There are planes and 
troops and artillery thronging into Eritrea." 

"For a guy who had a star," grinned Morey, "you certainly are 
getting hell knocked out of you." 

"I have a star," said Rolfe, almost in a whisper. "It brought me 
here — it drove me through heat, when I could not feel my feet. It held 
cold water to my mouth when I was dying of thirst. I have lost every¬ 
thing I once thought I possessed — excepting my star." 

He gazed with blank eyes across the expanse of country beyond the 
city. 

"Somehow," he said, almost to himself in a queer, crooning voice, 
"I know it will rise here— against the heavens— under this sky." 

"Aw, you're crazy as hell!" growled Morey. "You better forget all 
that stuff. I'll take you back with me when I go. I'll see that you get 
some kind of a job." 

"I'm not going back." Rolfe's hand struck against his chest like a 
drum beat. "I feel it here." 


6 

THE WAR CAME TO ETHIOPIA with the suddenness of a 
sharply-drawn breath. In one hour there had been peace. And in the 
next hour a courier came riding into the city, his horse white with lather 
and buckling at the knees. A courier, a warrior—armed with the an- 
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cient weapons of his people, bleeding from a score of wounds, falling 
on his face before the palace of Ras Tafari, shouting in a husky voice: 

"The war-birds of the enemy have struck, 0 King of Kings ! There is 
death in the villages—the death that kills without being seen —that falls 
from the bellies of the man-birds! Women and children are among the 
dead, O King of Kings, for the death of the enemy spares none, the 
noise of the enemy man-birds is terrible in the land !" 

And Ras Tafari by this knew that the enemy, treating him with a 
contempt supreme, had made war upon him, without even the formal 
declaration of hostilities usual between civilized people, and had struck at 
a point where the telegraph could not Rash news of the attack. 

Then Ras Tafari stood erect. His hands were clenched at his sides 
and fire blazed in his eyes. 

"So be it!" he boomed in his deep voice. "God is our witness. We 
have done nothing to provoke this war. We have been long-suffering 
and patient. We have asked nothing but to be left in peace within our 
own borders. Now our people have been killed, and foully. Now we are 
attacked. Now we are treated like slaves. 

"Better to die free than to live enslaved. Let the trumpets sound and 
let the war begin. Let the lightnings blind and the thunder crash. Let 
there be killings and the taking of prisoners — for this does our enemy 
demand of us. And if God wills that our enemy should march across 
our country, let it be only when there is none living to witness our shame. 
I have spoken." 

A great shout went up within the city. And the armories were opened 
and the troops were armed with the new weapons which Ras Tafari, in 
his wisdom, had provided against this day. Machine guns were snatched 
by eager hands, and avid hands reached for and received new rifles. 
And ancient warriors fondled the new weapons. The Ethiopian cavalry, 
which had never known defeat in fifty centuries, trotted across the plain, 
thousands and thousands, white burnouses fluttering in the still air, the 
acrid dust stirred up by the feet of the horses rising above the columns. 
Curved swords and swinging from saddles and high-powered rifles thrust 
into rifle boots slung from the same saddles. 

They rode at a gallop past the emperor. The swords were snatched out 
of the scabbards, leaped upward like lances of living flame in the im¬ 
perial salute. The voices of the horsemen came out of their chests as they 
shouted his name. They rode away, toward the borders of Eritrea. Guns 
rumbled after them, and the infantry followed the moving dust columns. 

And Ken Morey, with Jefterson Rolfe, watched it all from the balcony 
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of the hotel. There was a stirring within Morey and his hands itched for 
the feel of controls, and for the feel of hot machine gun mechanism, and 
the stabbing clatter of the guns blasting at an enemy. But he gave no 
sign. 

Rolfe, his somber eyes filled with lights and shadows, watched, and 
there was a hunger within him, and a loneliness. For there was no place 
for him among those thousands below. 

The two Wasps stood on the field, alone, like thoroughbred horses 
awaiting the hand of a master. 

The telegraph clicked incessantly. The enemy was striking from a 
dozen sources. The ground troops of the enemy attacked and recoiled 
before the fierce resistance of the Ethiopian tribesmen. The Ethiopian 
cavalry swept through barrages of machine gun fire. They were com¬ 
pletely indifferent to death. They sabred the enemy machine gunners 
at thpir guns. The battle cry was the defy of Ras Tafari. "Better to die 
than to live as slaves." 

The enemy troops were suffering torture in the heat. They were burned 
by fevers and wasted with dysentery. More and more thousands of them 
poured across the Eritrean border. But everywhere the Ethiopian troops 
held the vantage points and would not be dislodged. Vantage points 
they knew by heart after the lessons of warfare throughout those fifty 
centuries. 

They held the vantage points, and could not be dislodged — until the 
scream and drone of whining motors came from overhead and con¬ 
cussion and shock and impact rained down on them. Until the earth 
about them staggered and flamed and was blasted by bombs dropped 
from the bellies of the enemy planes. Until whole villages were wiped 
out in the space of one minute. Villages, miles from the fighting line. 
Villages, with everything which had lived dead, and the black smoke 
of destruction rising. 

The man-birds —they were like agents of God. They were like swift¬ 
flying Angels of Death, passing with the screaming of angry wings, 
and dealing death to the defenseless. They killed, and the Ethiopian 
troops were beginning to believe that something supernatural shrieked 
through the air in those planes. Supernatural—immortal—because the 
Ethiopian troops fired with machine guns and rifles at those planes — 
but no plane fell. 

Ras Tafari paced the halls of his palace, his face troubled and his 
brain weary. Ras Tafari knew the meaning of morale. He knew that 
enemy airplanes alone could not conquer Ethiopia. But they could break 
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the morale of Ethiopian troops. They could break the morale of a ci¬ 
vilian population. The troops and the civilians could understand fight¬ 
ing man-to-man to the death. But to be killed —out of the heavens—by 
an unknown death. Well —those simple primitives knew that only God 
could deal death from the heavens. 

Ras Tafari knew that it must be shown to them that these enemy 
airmen were not gods. The troops must know the airmen were not im¬ 
mune against death. They must understand that they were mortal as 
any Ethiopian soldier. 

Ras Tafari prayed that a miracle would occur. That in some way 
these enemy planes would encounter disaster. That at least one of them 
would be shot down, so that its pilot could be exhibited to the people 
as a mere man. 

But no miracle took place. The enemy planes ranged far and wide. 
They continued to shower death. 

Sometimes the enemy planes caught Ethiopian cavalry in the midst 
of great open spaces. And the earth became a shambles littered with 
dying and gutted men and horses. Then the enemy attacked Ankober 
from the air. 

The people of Addis Ababa saw the survivorsof Ankober. Saw gashed 
bodies, faces stiff with terror. They heard tales of black night with the 
sudden sound of droning from afar, and then the scream of diving planes 
and the crashing of explosions. Of whole streets wiped out in .one instant. 
Of bodies flying upward into space, and falling, dismembered, ghastly. 
Of parents splattered with the blood of their children. 

The survivors made way into the capital city. Terror was written upon 
their faces and their bodies. 

The people of Addis Ababa waited in silence. Waited for the enemy 
to strike at the capital. The first enemy to approach near enough to strike 
such a blow in all the centuries of the Ethiopian nation. They waited for 
the curtain of death to fall upon them. 

Ken Morey awoke with a start. He was at first conscious of the ter¬ 
rible, heavy, oppressive heat. He lilted his body from the hot, sodden 
surface of his bed and listened. There was a nervous pulse beating in 
his chest. 

Then he heard the sound which had seeped into his subconscious and 
had awakened him. 

It was like a far-off, low moaning. He straightened suddenly and his 
feet struck the floor. He crossed the room to the windows with one leap. 
He thrust his head out into the Abyssinian night. He looked up at the 
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star-strewn sky. The sound became louder, angrier. It was like the ap¬ 
proach of a typhoon. 

He whirled, snatched at clothes and his money belt, grabbed for his 
pistol. He thrust his feet into his trousers. He kicked open the door of 
his room and raced down the steps. 

That far-off moaning! He knew that sound. Enemy bombers. Multi¬ 
engined, long-range aircraft. Coming out of Eritrea against Addis Ab¬ 
aba, laden with tons of violent death. 

He crashed open the door of Jeff Rolfe's room. He shouted into the 
darkness within the room: "They're coming! They’re coming! Get up 
out of there before you get murdered! Get the hell out into the open!" 

The sound out of the black heavens was like a dull knife cutting 
through flesh. There was no answer from Rolfe. Morey pawed for the 
light, switch. For one instant a glare illumined the room. Long enough 
to reveal an empty bed. Rolfe was gone. 

Morey raced to the ground floor and out into the street. He found 
himself amid a flood of women in white burnouses. The women were 
leading whimpering children. Donkeys were moving through the streets, 
the clicking sound of little hoofs strange against the background of that 
moaning sky. 

Troops trotted about. At street corners machine gun crews were mount¬ 
ing guns on tripods. But Morey knew they might have saved them¬ 
selves the effort. One does not kill hawks with popguns, when the hawks 
are flying at altitudes of more than a mile. 

Subconscious instinct directed Morey for the open space which had 
been given over to a flying field for the Wasps. He elbowed and fought 
his way through the teeming streets while the ominous, rising whine from 
the heights grew nearer and nearer. 

Somehow he got to the field. He saw his two Wasps standing on the 
line. The men he had brought with him from the States were running 
about the field, clutching useless weapons, stopping now and then to 
peer up into the black heavens. He shouted to them: 

"Get those ships under cover!" And even as he shouted he knew 
himself for a fool. Under what cover? There was no cover—only the 
great open expanse of the field. 

He was still two hundred yards from the nearest ship when he heard 
the barking of a motor in the nose of one of the Wasps. He stopped dead 
in his tracks. He stared. He caught the jerky movement of a propeller 
turning through its first revolutions. He heard the whining of the inertia 
starter. 
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He knew, even as he stared, that it was impossible for that propeller 
to be moving. That, too, was a part of the nightmare. But the propeller 
was moving! And a shadowy shape was climbing into the cockpit of 
the Wasp. 

He shouted again. He ran madly toward the ship. 

But the roar of the motor blanketed his shouts. Flame spat from the 
exhaust stacks. The Wasp turned into the wind, ran free on its wheels, 
picked up speed — faster and faster — launched itself into space. It went 
boring upward. 

Morey came to a painting halt. "What a fool!" he said in a strangled 
voice. "What a fool!" His eyes, straining, followed the shadowy course 
of the spiraling Wasp. 

With the exception of Ken Morey there was only one man in Ethiopia 
who could fly. And there was only one man in the world crazy enough 
to attempt suicide in a pursuit ship he had never flown, and which he 
could never land. That man was Jefferson Rolfe. And Morey knew that 
Rolfe was in the cockpit of that Wasp —climbing up and up, to meet the 
threat of the enemy bombers. 

High above, still concealed by the darkness, the enemy bombing 
formation dived earthward. They came with the complete contempt of 
men who knew well that nothing can oppose them or do them harm. 
They dived in formation. The thin note of the multimotors became a 
shrill screaming. They were over the city — down under five thousand 
feet. They were suddenly visible. They grow wings out of the blackness. 
They assumed shape. 

Then there was a blinding, searing flash of flame from amid the 
houses of the city. The earth rocked with the explosion. A geyser of 
flame, white-cored, burst upward. A dozen houses erupted violendy, 
lifted into the air, became tailing rubble, showering down on the heads 
of the hundreds in the streets. There was the suggestion of white burn¬ 
ouses caught up and whirled around in that maelestrom of destruction, 
before the burnouses were disolved in the flame. 

A hoarse, animal-like scream broke from the throats of the milling 
people. 

Then a score of bombs fell upon them at one time. Flame, like a run¬ 
ning liquid, broke out of the wreckage, ran along the streets, licked at 
the white burnouses, added to the horror. 

A sound from the heights seemed to interrupt the falling death. A new 
sound—jagged, staccato. The tidal wave of death seemed to abate before 
the sound. It seeped down out of the heights in which the bombers flew. 
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One thing in the world made such a sound—machine guns! Machine 
guns chattered up there in the blackness. 

The formation of bombers was tossed into confusion by the sound. 
The big ships seemed to recoil. Through the droning of the enemy motors 
came the single furious note of an American motor under full throttle. 
It was a scream, a challenge. In the midst of the scream the machine 
guns jabbered and hammered in short, sharp, deadly bursts. 

A strange quiet grew up within the stricken city. Even the wounded 
forgot to moan. The still living stood, faces upturned to the star-filled 
sky, watching the slashing play of the shadows, and listening to the 
machine guns. 

The Wasp was white. It ripped through space like a white comet. 
It came tearing in at a bomber on the extreme left of the formation. The 
guns in the Wasp chattered again. The bomber staggered, lurched drunk- 
enly. 

A sudden, great cry arose from the streets of Addis Ababa. There was 
flame in the skies —like the flame on the earth. Flame, licking eagerly at 
nose and belly of one of those great night flying destroyers. Flame which 
lit the marking on the wings of the big ship. 

The white comet slashed over the wings of the stricken bombers, 
pounced upon a second of the big ships. In its wake came a terrific 
explosion. A smear of orange green flame lit the heavens like a mon¬ 
strous flashlight. Out of the explosion flew broken wings and a broken 
tail section. A man tumbled head over heels through space trying to 
save himself with a parachute. 

The enemy formation churned about in confusion. Pilots were fighting 
to save themselves from collision. Wings threshed about. The big ships 
banked slowly, attempted to escape the white comet which struck at 
them. 

A machine gunner in the fuselage of one of the bombers lined the 
white Wasp in his sights, squeezed the trigger, carefully, slowly. The gun 
muzzle squirted flame full into the face of the Wasp. The little ship veered 
sharply. Then it dived headlong at the machine gunner, and its own 
guns answered viciously. Little ghostly fingers flitted across space between 
the ships, seemed to caress the fuselage of the bomber—seemed to burst 
into red rockets. 

On the ground, Morey stood, his face white, his hands clenched, watch¬ 
ing Jefferson Rolfe in the white Wasp. He knew one belt going through 
those twin guns was loaded with incendiary shells, the other with ex¬ 
plosive cartridges. He had demonstrated those agents of death to the 
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emperor. But Ras Tafari was getting a better demonstration of the ter¬ 
rible little death capsules than even Ken Morey had been able to arrange. 

The high explosive bullets broke against the fuselage of the second 
enemy ship. There was a series of broken explosions, and then tendrils 
of fire along the tracery cut into the bomber by the incendiaries. 

Two more men went overboard from the bombers, fell and fell, lit by 
the red glare of the burning city and by the glare of the burning frag¬ 
ments of the bomber falling slowly downward through space. 

There was the grinding, crumpling sound of the two ships smashing 
together—of metal-sheathed wings reduced to junk, and then the wailing 
of falling ships. And through it all, the constant stabbing of machine 
guns. Enemy guns and the guns in front of Jell Rolfe's cockpit. 

The bombers' formation was destroyed. They were fighting to save 
themselves, now the fight drifted farther and farther to the northeast. 
One after the other the bombers, as if by signal, withdrew from the ac¬ 
tion, went winging into the darkness — were swallowed up. 

The white Wasp pounced upon the last of them, dived madly into the 
face of point-blank machine gun fire. It ripped at the great black shape, 
flame stabbing from twin gun muzzles—and then, was suddenly silent. 
Only the droning whine of its motor came down to earth as the last of 
the bombers lurched drunkenly and staggered after its fellows into the 
northeast. 

A heavy silence settled over the earth, broken only by the crackling 
of the flames on the earth, and the sound of the throttled motor in the 
Wasp. The people stood staring at the darkness overhead, splashed 
with the blood of their own kin, burned by the fire which gutted their 
own homes. They stood huddled, as the children of Israel must have 
stood when the hand of Jehovah delivered them out of peril. 

The descending sound of the white Wasp crept nearer and nearer to 
the earth, until there was no motor sound. Merely the whispering of the 
wings. 

It came over the field, at last, a white wraith, slipping sharply to 
lose forward speed. It settled, a little at a time. It seemed to hover over 
the ground as if reluctant to return to earth. Then there was a litde 
bumping of its wheels as it struck perfectly and rolled to a stop. 

Ken Morey found himself racing over the field —racing ahead of a 
black wave which raced after him. He reached the side of the Wasp's 
cockpit, clutched at it with his hands. 

"You fool," he choked. "You fool!" 

Rolfe was sitting very straight in the cockpit. His face was drawn, but 
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there was a grim smile about his mouth. He sat there, his head turned 
a litde, looking down at Morey, that smile moving the corners of his 
mouth. 

His voice seemed to ebb and flow with his breathing. "Did you see it? 
Did you see it ?" 

"How could I miss it?" demanded Morey. "You flew rings around 
those babies! A couple of them are down ! That last one will be down 
before it goes ten miles!' 1 

"I—I don’t mean the bombers," said Rolfe. There was a litde flutter 
in his deep voice. "I mean —the landing! The landing! I could feel it. 
Down on all three points. The first perfect landing I've ever made. And 
in a -Wasp !" 

Morey grinned whitely. "Sure—you're a pilot now. Kid! I saw it. 
Just like an old-timer!" He jerked his hand away suddenly. It felt wet 
and sticky. He wiped it on the fuselage. It left a red smear for the palm 
and little red tracks for each finger. 

”1 didn't tell you," went on Rolfe's voice. "One of the reasons I came 
here was you. I read you were here. Somehow I knew you would be 
here — when my star rose. I felt it. I wanted you to see it more, I think, 
than anyone in the world — my star — in the sky." 

Morey was working silendy and desperately at the strap holding 
Rolfe in the seat. He knew Rolfe was hurt, badly. He could hear the 
rasping of breath, he could see the jerky rise and fall of Jeff Rolfe's 
chest. 

"Listen to that!" he told him, almost like a croon, as he worked to 
free Rolfe from the cockpit. "Listen to them scream —yell! Listen to 
those guns being fired ! You’re a hero, Jeff. Right in front of the King 
of Kings himself—what a spot for a show like that! The whole town 
is in a panic—and then you smack those bombers! You’ve got 'em 
het up to the point of frenzy! They're like maniacs—dancing in the 
light of the fire burning up the city—dancing over the bodies of the 
dead!” 

His voice halted, trailed away. The strap came away from Jeff Rolfe's 
belly. As it came away, Rolfe fell forward in the seat. His head struck 
against the forward crash pad. His neck seemed limp. 

He put out his hands slowly and pushed himself erect. The grim 
smile was still around his mouth, but the lips were curling up over the 
white teeth. 

"I'd like to make another landing like that," he said, and his breath¬ 
ing whistled. "Just to — know it was no mistake.” 
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Voices were screaming behind them. Voices of Ethiopian officers and 
soldiers. "Look! See! He's black—black—black !" The word ripped 
over the heads of the mob, tossed like a chip on the ocean. It became 
like a chant. "Black—black." 

"Get back, get back!" Morey was screaming at them. But they stood, 
quivering with the frenzy of joy which possessed them, shuffling in the 
stepless dance. Staring, white eyes out of black faces, at the figure in 
the cockpit — at Jelf Rolfe. 

And as they stared and shrieked Jeff Rolfe died. There was the pressure 
of his hand on Ken Morey's hand. A light of pure triumph flooded his 
eyes. His mouth moved. 

"Thank—you—" he said. "Thank you. It was a good landing 
— wasn't it ?" 

His body slumped down into the seat. Ken Morey fought his way 
through the mob, away from the side of the Wasp. He was crying. Tears 
ran off his face, and he did not so much as realize the fact. 

All through the night ten thousand white burnouses kept watch on the 
field, black faces and white eyes turned toward that white ship. A great 
silence tell upon the multitude. Only now and then a crooning, deep 
voice chanted a few bars of a song older than any written words. Older 
than Cheops. Older than the Sphinx—older than the walls of Jericho. 
Chanted softly the threnody of a hero. 

And a chorus took up the song, lowtoned, reverent. 

When the sun came up, burnouse clad soldiers lifted Jefferson Rolfe 
out of his plane. A carriage of the King of Kings bore him back to the 
city. They dressed him in the white of Ethiopia, and over him they spread 
a lion skin mantle to mark his rank, and upon his breast the King of 
Kings fastened the Star of Ethiopia. 

The great multitude stood in silence. 

The Albuna of the Abyssinian Church, who in Ethiopia is like the 
Pope of Rome, stood over the body of Jefferson Rolfe and lifted his 
arms to the heavens. His Egyptian face was enraptured and his eyes 
were wet. His deep voice, like the voice of a great organ, fell upon the 
people. 

"Ai— like a Black Star he arose in the night, and the heat and flame 
of his passage through the skies ignited the bodies of our enemies." 

And from the multitude came the answering deep: "Ai! Ai!" 

"Ai— like a Black Winged Lion of Jehovah did he smite them, our 
oppressors. Like a Black Winged Angel of Death did he cast them down 
and trample upon them." 
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"Ai! Ai!" 

"Death he did not fear, nor destruction. Into the ranks of the enemies 
did he throw himself, and his sword of flame cut a mighty swath and 
fear came into their souls !'' 

"At! Ai !" 

"And the Cod of our Fathers hung this Black Star in the Heavens 
as a sign, and through his servant Rolfe spoke unto us: 'Fear ye not, 
ye children of Ethiopia, for as this my servant has humbled well the 
pride of thine enemies, so will I also deliver them into thine hands, and 
I will not suffer thee to be enslaved.' " 

"Ai! Ai!" 

"And we will build a temple of black basalt, higher than any temple, 
and in it we will place what the God of our Fathers has left to us of 
His servant, Rolfe. And our children shall come and stand before the 
temple and lower their eyes. And they shall say among themselves, even 
as we say: 'This was the Black Star which hung in the night sky over 
Addis Ababa as a sign to all the people. And under the sign did the 
people conquer. And under the sign did they go forward, unafraid.'" 
"AHAi!" 

And when the Albuna was done, then did the emperor stand over 
Jefferson Rolfe, in his hands the sceptre of the King of Kings. And he 
touched the body of Jefferson Rolfe lightly with the golden sceptre, and 
said: "I create thee Ras of Ethiopia. Thou art noble, and those of thy 
blood — since the beginning of time!" 

And they bore him away to the Great Church, and placed him before 
the altar. 

And the people of Addis Ababa looked up at the heavens and were 
unafraid, and they scattered from the city and took up abode in the 
open places where the death from the bellies of the enemy planes could 
not harm them. 

But on the frontiers of the soldiers of Ethiopia, amid the rocks of the 
mountains, and the trees of the forests, fought like inspired men, for the 
tale of the coming of the Black Star had spread among them. And it 
seemed that the very animals and insects of the earth and air fought 
for them, and the sun in the heavens grew white with a great heat and 
withered the might of the enemy, and sickness and despair fell upon 
them. And the fierce charging cavalry struck them, and the curved blades 
whisded and sang through the air. And the earth was strewn with the 
enemy dead. 
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AND OFTEN RAS TAFARI PAUSED in his endless pacing 
in the courtyard of the palace and his eyes sought out of the dome of 
the Great Church, and a strange light came into his eyes. For the mir¬ 
acle Ras Tafari had sought had been granted him. For a breathless 
moment a Black Star had been suspended in dazzling brilliance in the 
Ethiopian heavens, and the centuries of Ethiopian independence were 
secure. 

And sometimes in the night strange dreams came to Ken Morey also. 
Dreams in which golden helmets and golden boots appeared to him—a 
river with a crazy plane floating on the tide—and then a voice, exultant 
in its very agony, whispered — " It was a good landing." 

And something would take Ken Morey by the throat and strangle 
his breath and awaken him, and his eyes would look out of the window 
toward the heavens, toward the stars. As if he sought to locate one star 
among the myriad galaxies which were strewn across the heavens of 
Ethiopia. 
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To Tommaso Sgambati, a physician of the University of Bologna, 
from Luigi Caradosso, on a bed of pain, these: 


Master: 

I have been asked a many impertinent questions, mark me, concerning 
my late lord, Guglielmo III; and have answered, no doubt, more of them 
than was my obligation. But I would have you know that I took this 
trouble for one of two reasons: either to give young lords the benefit of 
the great duke's experiences, that they might rule their domains more 
wisely; or to defend my master's memorv before those inclined to mis¬ 
understand him. 

If I were not confined to this retreat of my old age, acting as commiss¬ 
ariat for an army of leeches set on me by a trade brother of thine, I 
would come to Bologna and explain wherein lies the indecency of thy 
missive just received. "A work on the maladies of the mind," quotha! 
That of all accusations that have been brought against my deceased lord 
by the mighty ones of the earth, there should remain this charge of lun¬ 
acy, proposed by a pill pedler that never saw him. And that I, for thirty 
years captain of his Grace's guard, should be asked to give evidence 
in support! 

Young man—for I charitably assume thee to be young—I counsel 
thee, go no farther into this question of Guglielmo III his wits. If thou 
art unable to comprehend the wherefore of his negotiations ending in the 
Triple Campaign of 1546, blame thine own understanding, rather than 
the duke's; but by no means believe, from what thou hast heard of the 
said disaster, that his Highness had become lunatick. Or at least, publish 
no such conclusion abroad. 

For if thou dost, I shall consider thyself to be moonstruck; and — 
though no doctor — will come north and bleed thee. 

—L. Caradosso 


To the same. A week later. 


Learned sir; 

I am improved; the leeches have returned to their bottle, and the pains 
in my joints to that layer of the hereafter whence they should never have 
been released; and it occurs to me that the words I dictated to the priest 
may have been over severe in tone. Also that times—and respect for 
old soldiers—are not what they were; and that thou are quite capable 
49 
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of writing thy book despite me; nay, of depicting my lord and myself 
as poor jacks. 

I have fought the Bologna city watch ere now; but I was younger; 
and in this day they have harquebuses. 

I will accordingly set forth and explain this Triple Campaign "in 
the which" — according to thy letter—"the Duke Guglielmo engaged 
for none other hope, than to ruin himself in money and in men; thus 
exhibiting the stigmata or symptoms of— " something I can not read. 

Well, well. 

I was summoned to the duke's cabinet, I mind me, early in the morn¬ 
ing, the month. May. I had just posted the guard and, in regard of 
the sunshine which yet permitted a little mist to hang coolly over the tips 
of the towers, had decided not to take inventory of the ammunition that 
day, but instead to cut myself a wand and go fishing in the brook that 
fed the moat. It was with annoyance that I received my lord's command; 
and with dismay that, on arriving at his chamber, I perceived him to 
be surrounded by the Extraordinary Council. 

For mark you, the Council — consisting of pot bellied secretaries who 
talked hours to add a denier to a land tax—was one thing; but the 
Extraordinary was quite another. With the Council, which was supposed 
to govern the realm under the duke, I had nothing to do save stand 
at the side of the dais and be bored; but of the Extraordinary Council, 
which in consultation with his Grace did actually govern, I was a mem¬ 
ber; and a summons to it meant hard work and no fishing for that day. 
The other members —excluding the duke, with whose stigmata or symp¬ 
toms your doctorship is already familiar — were a pastry cook, a barber, 
a musician, and a perfumer; at least, so appeared their trades on the 
grand roll of the castle. To be sure, they never cooked pastry, cut hair, 
played the fiddle or invented a new stench; they were in short bravos — 
or, more accurately, bravissimos. 

For a while there were then, as there are now, bravos fit only to cut 
a throat in an alley, there were also in those days men who had cut 
so many throats in so many alleys, that they had become statesmen; 
though the name was then applied, as it is now, and will be through 
all eternity, most like, not to them, but to the jabberers of the Council. 
These associates of mine—and it may be that I was not far behind 
them in some respects — knew all that was to be known about the courts 
with which we had to deal; I mean, all that was useful; as for instance, 
whose wife was unfaithful with whom; just in what manner had such 
and such a lord murdered his treasurer, and why; what count was in 
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debt to the Florence goldsmiths, and on what terms; where the rightful 
heir to a duchy was imprisoned by his brother; the reasons why con¬ 
tinuation oi his imprisonment was to our advantage; and so on and so 
on. They were without exception men of middle age, with still eyes and 
mouths habitually set. 

"Caradosso," says the duke, when I had been seated, how many 
men under arms ?" 

"Six hundred and eighty-seven," says I, "excluding the skeleton guard 
necessary for the castle." 

The duke gnawed a pen, and spat feathers about the floor. It was 
years since I had seen him so agitated. "And to be raised?" says he. 

"Under a thousand," says I. "The new crop of men is not ripened 
since the last war." 

"We—" says Guglielmo, and stopped to make another inquiry about 
powder, shot, and the number of artillery fit for service in the field. I 
was able to answer him pleasantly in this regard, because our last fight¬ 
ing had been all belly to belly; costly in man flesh, but easy on the 
stores. 

"M'm," says the duke, staring at the bare quill of his pen and think¬ 
ing heavily. "It will be a grave risk, Leonardo." 

Leonardo was the perfumer —just returned from an excursion in search 
of essences. "It will be a graver risk if your Highness takes no action," 
says he; and the pastry cook and the barber nodded. 

"I know none of the courts involved," says the violinist, "but certes 
such a combination against us would be more dangerous in the attack 
than on the defensive. Our strength would not have increased; and the 
enemy could pick his own time." 

"I am not a fool, Paolo!" snaps the duke, waving this aside—and at 
the Councils he was the model of dignity. 

"I reflect only that we risk men, and that it would be well not to 
move until we are sure." 

"Sire !" says the perfumer, woundy hurt in the feelings. "I—" 

"Aye, aye, Leonardo, I know of thy reliability. But when it is a ques¬ 
tion of fighting three nobles at once — at such a time as this— " 

"If there is no marriage toward," says Leonardo, "why hath the 
young count sent for all his lawyers, and for the Venetians that have 
lent him money ?" 

"Which count is this ?" I asked. 

"Young Fiala," says Leonardo. 

"And whom is he to marry ?" 
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"Leonardo tears, the Countess Maria Traversi," says Cuglielmo, star¬ 
ing at me. 

"Thou art not up in these matters of politics, Luigi, and so I explain. 
He hath not a crown to his name, nor she either. But both their lands 
adjoin mine; and each of them hath an uncle who is—unfriendly to me. 
I mean old Monterosso and the Count of Two Rivers. 

"That they are likewise unsympathetic to each other is the only reason 
why they have not combined and fallen upon me long ago," says the 
duke. 

"Monterosso having carried oft' the sister of Two Rivers," says the 
pastry cook. 

"Yet he married her," I put in. 

"Aye. But there is suspicion still, and a feeling of resentment. They 
yearn to be at my throat," says Guglielmo, tickling his chin with a new 
peri, "but neither is strong enow alone, and neither will make a move 
to be reconciled with the other. But if their nephew and niece should 
be allied—seest thou? —a marriage would atone for a marriage. There 
would be a bond established, and then — " 

"But— " says I, somewhat lost in all this. 

"Look you, dunderhead," says the barber, who had been a captain 
of condottieri and could therefore take liberties with me. "This Fiala is 
a fine young fellow—I mean, handsome. It is notorious that when he 
was in Venice raising money, a dozen wealthy women —aye, and noble 
too—were after him. He could have married fifty thousand gold crowns 
with a wink of his eye. And by winking both eyes, and keeping 'em closed 
until after the ceremony—I am talking about Madonna Slavia with the 
pock marks, Leonardo — he could have had much more." 

"Two hundred thousand, they say," says the pastry cook. 

"Then again, this Countess Maria is a well turned wench. Without 
instances, though I could give them, is it not obvious that she could 
marry well ?" 

"I would take her myself," sighs the duke "but for — " 

"Then when these two, each with a fortune in looks, turn to each 
other, without the gain of a denier, is't not visible that they plot for 
greater advantage ?" 

"Aye," I nodded. For the Duchy ofRometia, in that moment, was at 
the high point gained by years of wars; poor in population, but otherwise 
rich beyond belief. Moreover it leaped to the eye that, once the combined 
forces of Two Rivers and Monterosso had invaded and captured us, there 
would be a great joining of all the domains involved, the sum forming. 
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under the single rule of Fiala and his wife, a state able to defy the rest 
ot Italy. Aye, and with old Two Rivers and Monterosso behind 
the throne, rich with benefices and pensions—able to absorb God knows 
what new lands from time to time. 

The duke leaned forward across the table. "Look you, Caradosso," 
says he. "If I begin this war, I break a treaty; with Vitelli, that is. I 
must have more men, and I shall take some thence. So the matter will 
be even graver than might appear. I would have thee go visit thine 
old friend at the Castello di Traversi—is he still there, in the name of 
God ?" 

"M'm," says I, "but tight mouthed, as your Grace knows." 

"No matter. The young Fiala is on a visit there at this time. Nay, 
that doth not convince me either; he might be after a kitchen wench. I 
tell thee, there is too much at stake to permit of error. Go there; observe 
what thou canst; and be back within a week. Meanwhile, I prepare 
to raid Vitelli." 

So I went to Traversi; whence but for the extreme of certitude required, 
I might have returned the next day and saved myself several evenings 
of my old friend Roberto his maunderings about artillery. For on the very 
evening of my arrival, passing through a corridor on my way to the 
guard quarters where I was lodged, I glanced in at a room which at 
the moment contained Fiala, the countess and a maid; and I perceived 
the young man showing the lady how much better a certain picture would 
look on another wall from that on which it hung. He was holding the 
picture in the proposed place and smiling triumphantly, and she was 
nodding her head; and after some years of varied experience, Sir Doc¬ 
tor, I have found this to be one of the most reliable stigmata, or symp¬ 
toms, of an early marriage. 

But I was not to rely on stigmata or symptoms; which—as thou 
art to find in the present instance, and wilt perhaps realize after another 
decade or two of practice—are by no means always reliable. My mission 
was to make sure; with which in mind I took the first opportunity to 
follow Fiala and his lady when they strolled on the battlements at night. 

Why, seeing them on their way thither, I snatched up my sword 
before following, I cannot tell; force of habit, belike; and then I had 
just drunk Roberto under the table, not without some damage to myself. 
Which shows us how excellent a thing is wine, provided it be taken in 
sufficient quantities; for, weaponless, I should within the half hour have 
slept eternally in the moat of that castle; and at these presents, instead 
of being a fount of wisdom for doctors, be merely a dwelling place for 
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eels. Alas, there be those in these days who aver wine in excess—mean¬ 
ing a sufficiency —to be evil; but look you, is there not a proverb which 
says the Lord takes especial care of drunken men and fools ? Some 
men are not born fools; and which of us can afford to scorn God's 
providence ? 

Not I, as I learned that evening. For imagine me, padding cautiously 
after my quarry in my bare feet, suddenly confronted, near a gun plat¬ 
form, by the stalwart young Fiala, sword in hand! Warned by his 
guardian angel —for I will swear that I had made no sound—he must 
have left the lady ten paces farther on, where I could still see her dim 
white form through the obscurity, stepped on to the gun platform, circled 
the gun, and thus come forward to meet me. And without more ado 
he sent at me a cut capable of decapitating an ox. 

"Spy!" says the young gentleman, as the scabbard, torn from my 
sword as I flung up my weapon to parry, went whistling over the para¬ 
pet. 

I fear he thought this sheath was the blade itself; for on his next 
thrust, designed to finish me several times over, he left himself so ex¬ 
posed that I could have given him point or edge at will. 

"My lord—" says I, indicating his mistake with a mere inch of steel 
in the shoulder. 

But he would not listen to reason; nay, he was like a young bull. 
Finding me armed, he leaped back, but it was not a second before he 
was at me again, playing in this new fangled fashion which considers 
a man's knees fair game. Twice I beat him up from this ignoble level 
to chest height, and twice, having thus raised him, I tried to take him in 
a false guard and disarm the rash boy. But he had the devil's own 
wrist, added to a saint's determination. He kept his sword, he returned 
to his foining at my legs, and after a few moments more I found myself 
obliged either to deal with him seriously, or to be hamstrung. So I ran 
him through the shoulder—deeply, this time; cleared the blade by pushing 
away his face with my foot; and departed from that place, and indeed 
from that castle, as rapidly as might be. Ah, had it been in these days, 
when guard captains may kill nobles with impunity! But had I thrust 
six inches lower — circumstanced as I was —not only Two Rivers and 
Monterosso, but every noble in Italy, would have been at my master's 
throat within the week. 

There was some difficulty with the gate guard, which was armed with 
pistolets and—I suppose—welcomed the merest excuse to try them; but 
after breaking my sword on one fellow's morion, and my knuckles on 
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another man's teeth, and receiving one ball through the fulness of the 
hose and another in the cantle of my saddle, I won free with my horse, 
and took the best of my way to Rometia. This — or rather my arrival 
at the palace subsequently — is the fact whereon was based the gutter 
song "The Captain in his Shirt". 

Was I to be expected to go a-drinking in full ceremonial uniform ? 

Well, the die was cast. True, I had returned without the assurance 
for which I had been sent. But, on the other hand, Guglielmo, without 
waiting for my news, had already raided Vitelli for new troops, and the 
countryside was buzzing like a hive. A courier came from old Mon- 
terosso, and the duke refused to hear him; another from Two Rivers—I 
heard—met the first returning, and declined to venture farther into the 
duchy. Within a week, the levies from Rometia itself had been raised, 
formed into two armies each stiffened with detachments of our regular 
forces, and started toward the northern borders. Guglielmo himself was 
in command, with my lieutenant under him. 

Me, of course, he saddled with the most unpleasant part of the busi¬ 
ness; namely, the campaign to the south; and the command of the Vitelli 
troops, which were sure to be rotten with rebellion. I demanded the lion's 
share of the veterans, and got them —two hundred and fifty horse with 
eight guns. But for an assistant in command I had to rely on a ser¬ 
geant, and at a crucial moment — I mean the counter charge at Castraldi 
— he feared to move without orders. He is dead these many years, poor 
fellow, and I hope that my hasty wishes for his hereafter were not taken 
too seriously; but, had it not been for the guns, in charge of that great 
captain, Piero Bianco, then a boy of eighteen, we should have been 
swept off the earth by that failure. As it was, the enemy cavalry reached 
us in quite sufficient force, and with their shock no more than half broken 
by the fire of the artillery; and though we beat them oft’ we were so far 
damaged that the Vitelli levies dared break into open revolt. 

So I sent despatches to the duke, representing that there was no more 
to be done in the south; and he ordered me to join him on the northern 
border, where the levies from Vitelli would have no scruples about fight¬ 
ing their own brothers and so on. It did not occur to him that they 
might scruple vastly about leaving their homes and their crops and their 
wives to take part in a war which did not concern them; but in fact 
it took me three weeks, even with my artillery as a continual menace 
to laggards, to join him with the remains of my column. When I think 
of that march, I still break into a cold sweat; and when I consider the 
campaign following it, I groan and curl my toes. 
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It we did not win, at least we did not lose in land or money. And had 
it not been for that red headed devil who was corporal in the Vitelli 
troops—now secretary of state to the Duke of Mantua —there would 
have been another tale to tell. He it was who pretended that the Vitelli 
.had seen the error of their ways, and induced us to trust them in our 
bitter need; when we had done the which, they laid down their arms in 
face of the enemy, leaving our entire right flank as bare as a new born 
babe. 

It was the fifteenth of June. The evening found me wounded in twelve 
places, and a prisoner in the castle of Monterosso. 

So I stayed at Monterosso eighteen months; most of the time — after 
I had gotten friendly with the guard captain—in a very pleasant room 
in the south turret; its window gave on the ramparts, about six feet 
above the sentry walk. And since the patrol, after the manner of patrols, 
was inclined to save himself the last few feet of his beat, the earth in the 
cracks of the flagstones beneath my window had sprouted grass and some 
few flowers, very pleasant to see; and there was a blossom vine, wander¬ 
ing up from the mud at the moat side, which wreathed about the crenel- 
lations and smelled sweet. 

It was a month after my imprisonment, when I had been in the turret 
room perhaps a week, that old Monterosso died; and at the news I 
vowed myself a pilgrimage as far as the window—it was but six paces, 
but I was still very sore—to thank God for my preservation. The leech, 
having failed to find a soul in any of his dissections, naturally would 
not hear of the project; but I made the journey nevertheless, and while 
the count lay in state for his second evening, his humble enemy, L. 
Caradosso, breathed gratefully the air between the bars. 

Now we come to the point, learned sir; I mean, as regards your work 
on the maladies of the mind. For, looking down, I perceived that the sen¬ 
try walk was occupied by two persons, both decorously clad in black, 
though failing to behave with the sorrow most fitting to the lamentable 
circumstances. They were the young Fiala and the Countess Maria Tra- 
versi. 

Fiala, leaning against the parapet, had Maria tightly clasped in one 
arm, while with the other hand he was plucking blossoms from the vine 
and putting them in her hair. At the placing of each blossom, he would 
kiss her; and between blossoms and kisses they indulged in such con¬ 
versation as I have taken care to forget. 

I do, however, remember that after one embrace, the young gentleman 
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winced; whereat Maria cried that she had hurt his poor wound, spoke 
very harshly of me, and kissed his shoulder. 

"I would have borne a dozen like it," says he—I would have lent 
him mine— "tor what I have gained." 

The girl shivered. "We were in peril," says she. "My uncle— " 

"And mine," says he. "Even when he was dying he would not forgive 
us." 

"Yet what would he have gained," cries Maria, "had I married that 
beastly lord, and thou that goldsmith's daughter ? Then, according to 
their plans, they could have warred on the Duke of Rometia. Well, they 
have warred with him; one of them is dead, and the other bankrupt." 

"Hush," says young Fiala, tightening his arm about her; and for 
some time they gazed in silence at the sunset. 

"I doubt not," says he at last, "that they thought our marriage por¬ 
tended some plot of our own which might work to their damage." 

"Did we not tell them — " 

"Aye, but they have not had much dealing with love, poor old men. 
Neither of them had known a woman like you." 

More kisses. I write blushing. 

"But when we assured them that our only desire was each other, and 
freedom from these brawls," says Maria, "and when we gave proof by 
ceding our very lands to them in return for just enough money whereon 
to live in the south — " 

"Aye, aye," says young Fiala, wagging his head. "See the bird, sweet¬ 
heart-taking a worm to his young !" 

After the which remark, I loosed the bars, and on all fours crawled 
back to my bed. That night I had the stigmata, or symptoms, of a fever, 
and roamed widely in the realms of the spirit. I seemed to look down 
upon the fields of Vitelli, of Rometia, of Monterosso, of Two Rivers; I 
do not mean the battlefields; the ordinary fields, in their neglect, were 
bad enow. Also I saw the dead face of old Monterosso, and the bowed 
heads of Two Rivers and my duke. Even I was enabled to look down 
upon myself as I lay there tossing in my bandages; and I perceived 
the various tragedies to be laughable. It was my laughter, indeed, that 
brought the guard running, and later the leech. I explained to both of 
them that all this had come to pass because in all the discussions of 
this marriage of these twain, not one of these oldsters, wise in the ways 
of this wicked world, had once considered that the motive might be 
simple love of the one for the other. 
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This view, as I say, was born of delirium; recovered and grown even 
older and wiser than I was at that time, I ask any old and wise man, 
how could my duke, arranging the mighty affairs of his state, have 
considered an eventuality so ridiculous? Consider—as I have said in 
more detail above—that by marrying according to the wishes of their 
uncles, the young folk could have had, instead of each other and a miser¬ 
able pittance, marriage partners doubtness reasonably human, and all the 
wealth of Rometia to enjoy ! Nay, if their uncles had followed the scheme 
which Guglielmo had conceived on their behalf, Fiala and his bride 
would have had each other to boot. Save that, had their marriage been 
ordained by policy, they would have loathed each other. 

It occurs to me, young sir, that since I have explained my lord duke 
out of thy treatise on madness, thou might well take this younger noble 
and his lady for examples. Certainly, their behavior . . . 

Rut if thou do any such thing, most certainly and without further 
letter writing, I will come to Bologna, town guard or no town guard, and 
cut off both thine ears. 

Signing myself, with most loving hopes for thy future comeliness, 
— L. Caradosso 



his mark. 



AN OCCURRENCE 
AT OWL CREEK 
BRIDGE 

by AMBROSE BIERCE 

TIME: The Civil War 
PLACE: ALABAMA, C.S.A. 


Like Nathan Hale, Peyton Farquhar regretted that he had 
only one life to give to his country, the Confederate 
States of America. But there was still hope that his hang¬ 
ing might not come off successfully. If he could free his 
hands, he might throw off the noose and swim to safety 
when he hit the water below the bridge which was his 
gallows . . . 


A MAN STOOD UPON a 
railroad bridge in northern Ala¬ 
bama, looking down into the swift 
water twenty feet below. The man's 
hands were behind his back, the 


wrists bound with a cord. A rope 
closely encircled his neck. It was 
attached to a stout cross-timber 
above his head and the slack fell 
to the level of his knees. Some loose 
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boards laid upon the sleepers sup¬ 
porting the metals of the railway 
supplied a footing for him and his 
executioners — two private soldiers 
of the Federal army, directed by 
a sergeant who in civil life may 
have been a deputy sheriff. At a 
short remove upon the same 
temporary platform was an officer 
in the uniform of his rank, armed. 
He was a captain. A sentinel at 
each end of the bridge stood with 
his rifle in the position known as 
"support", that is to say, vertical 
in frpnt of the left shoulder, the 
hammer resting on the forearm 
thrown straight across the chest — 
a formal and unnatural position, 
enforcing an erect carriage of the 
body. It did not appear to be the 
duty of these two men to know 
what was occurring at the center 
of the bridge; they merely block¬ 
aded the two ends of the foot plank¬ 
ing that traversed it. 

Beyond one of the sentinels no¬ 
body was in sight; the railroad 
ran straight away into a forest for 
a hundred yards, then, curving, 
was lost to view. Doubtless there 
was an outpost farther along. The 
other bank of the stream was open 
ground — a gentle acclivity topped 
with a stockade of vertical 
tree trunks, loop-holed for rifles, 
with a single embrasure through 
which protruded the muzzle of a 
brass cannon commanding the 
bridge. Midway of the slope 
between bridge and fort were the 


spectators — a single company of 
infantry in line, at "parade rest", 
the butts of the rifles on the ground, 
the barrels inclining slightly back¬ 
ward against the right shoulder, the 
hands crossed upon the stock. A 
lieutenant stood at the right of the 
line, the point of his sword upon 
the ground, his left hand resting 
upon his right. Excepting the group 
of four at the center of the bridge, 
not a man moved. The company 
faced the bridge, staring stonily, 
motionless. The sentinels, facing the 
banks of the stream, might have 
been statues to adorn the bridge. 
The captain stood with folded arms, 
silent, observing the work of his 
subordinates, but making no sign. 
Death is a dignitary who when he 
comes announced is to be received 
with formal manifestations of 
respect, even by those most familiar 
with him. In .the code of military 
etiquette silence and fixity are forms 
of deference. 

The man who was engaged in 
being hanged was apparently 
about thirty-five years of age. He 
was a civilian, if one might judge 
from his habit, which was that of 
a planter. His features were good — 
a straight nose, firm mouth, broad 
forehead, from which his long, 
dark hair was combed straight 
back, falling behind his ears to the 
collar of his well-fitting frock-coat. 
He wore a mustache and pointed 
beard, but no whiskers; his eyes 
were large and dark gray, and had 
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a kindly expression which one 
would hardly have expected in one 
whose neck was in the hemp. 
Evidently this was no vulgar 
assassin. The liberal military code 
makes provision for hanging many 
kinds of persons, and gentlemen 
are not excluded. 

The preparations being com¬ 
plete, the two private soldiers 
stepped aside and each drew away 
the plank upon which he had been 
standing. The sergeant turned to the 
captain, saluted and placed himself 
immediately behind that officer, who 
in turn moved apart one pace. 
These movements left the con¬ 
demned man and the sergeant 
standing on the two. ends of the 
same plank, which spanned three 
of the cross-ties of the bridge. The 
end upon which the civilian stood 
almost, but not quite, reached a 
fourth. This plank had been held 
in place by the weight of the cap¬ 
tain; it was now held by that of 
the sergeant. At a signal from the 
former the latter would step aside, 
the plank would tilt and the con¬ 
demned man go down between two 
ties. The arrangement commended 
itself to his judgment as simple and 
effective. His face had not been cov¬ 
ered nor his eyes bandaged. He 
looked a moment at his "unstead- 
fast footing", then let his gaze wan¬ 
der to the swirling water of the 
stream racing madly beneath his 
feet. A piece of dancing driftwood 
caught his attention and his eyes 


followed it down the current. How 
slowly it appeared to move! What 
a sluggish stream ! 

He closed his eyes in order to 
fix his last thoughts upon his wife 
and children. The water, touched 
to gold by the early sun, the 
brooding mists under the banks 
at some distance down the stream, 
the fort, the soldiers, the piece of 
drift—all had distracted him. And 
now he became conscious of a new 
disturbance. Striking through the 
thought of his dear ones was a 
sound which he could neither 
ignore nor understand, a sharp, 
distinct, metallic percussion like the 
stroke of a blacksmith's hammer 
upon the anvil; it had the same 
ringing quality. He wondered what 
it was, and whether immeasurably 
distant nor near by —it seemed 
both. Its recurrence was regular, 
but as slow as the tolling of a death 
knell. He awaited each stroke with 
impatience and —he knew not 
why — apprehension. The intervals 
of silence grew progressively long¬ 
er; the delays became maddening. 
With their greater infrequency the 
sounds increased in strength and 
sharpness. They hurt his ear like 
the thrust of a knife; he feared he 
would shriek. What he heard was 
the ticking of his watch. 

He unclosed his eyes and saw 
the water below him. "If I could 
free my hands," he thought, "I 
might throw oft" the noose and 
spring into the stream. By diving 
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I could evade the bullets and, 
swimming vigorously, reach the 
bank, take to the woods and get 
away home. My home, thank 
God, is as yet outside their lines; 
my wife and little ones are still 
beyond the invader's farthest ad¬ 
vance." 

As these thoughts, which have 
here to be set down in words, 
were (lashed into the doomed 
man's brain rather than evolved 
from it the captain nodded to the 
sergeant. The sergeant stepped 
aside. 

II 

PEYTON FARQUHAR WAS 
a well-to-do planter, of an old and 
highly respected Alabama family. 
Being a slave owner and like other 
slave owners a politician he was 
naturally an original secessionist 
and ardently devoted to the South¬ 
ern cause. Circumstances of an im¬ 
perious nature, which it is un¬ 
necessary to relate here, had 
prevented him from taking service 
with the gallant army that had 
fought the disastrous campaigns 
ending with the fall of Corinth, 
and he chafed under the inglorious 
restraint, longing for the release 
of his energies, the larger life of 
the soldier, the opportunity for 
distinction. That opportunity, he 
felt, would come, as it comes to 
all in war time. Meanwhile he did 
what he could. No service was too 


humble for him to perform in aid 
of the South, no adventure too 
perilous for him to undertake if 
consistent with the character of 
a civilian who was at heart a 
soldier, and who in good faith 
and without too much qualification 
assented to at least a part of the 
frankly villainous dictum that all 
is fair in love and war. 

One evening while Farquhar 
and his wife were sitting on a rus¬ 
tic bench near the entrance to his 
grounds, a gray-clad soldier rode 
up to the gate and asked for a 
drink of water. Mrs. Farquhar was 
only too happy to serve him with 
her own white hands. While she 
was fetching the water her husband 
approached the dusty horseman 
and inquired eagerly for news 
from the front. 

"The Yanks are repairing the 
railroads," said the man, "and 
are getting ready for another ad¬ 
vance. They have reached the Owl 
Creek bridge, put it in order and 
built a stockade on the north bank. 
The commandant has issued an 
order, which is posted everywhere, 
declaring than any civilian caught 
interfering with the railroad, its 
bridges, tunnels or trains will be 
summarily hanged. I saw the 
order." 

"How far is it to the Owl Creek 
bridge ?" Farquhar asked. 

"About thirty miles." 

"Is there no force on this side 
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"Only a picket post half a mile 
out, on the railroad, and a single 
sentinel at this end of the bridge." 

"Suppose a man —a civilian 
and student of hanging—should 
elude the picket post and perhaps 
get the better of the sentinel," said 
Farquhar, smiling, "what could 
he accomplish ?" 

The soldier reflected. "I was 
there a month ago," he replied. 
"I observed that the flood of last 
winter had lodged a great quan¬ 
tity of driftwood against the wood¬ 
en pier at this end of the bridge. 
It is now dry and would burn like 
tow." 

The lady had now brought the 
water, which the soldier drank. He 
thanked her ceremoniously, bow¬ 
ed to her husband and rode away. 
An hour later, after nightfall, he 
repassed the plantation, going 
northward in the direction from 
which he had come. He was a 
Federal scout. 

Ill 

AS PEYTON FARQUHAR 
fell straight downward through the 
bridge he lost consciousness and 
was as one already dead. From 
this state he was awakened — ages 
later, it seemed to him — by the 
pain of a sharp pressure upon 
his throat, followed by a sense of 
suffocation,. Keen, poignant agon¬ 
ies seemed to shoot from his neck 
downward through every fibre of 
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his body and limbs. These pains 
appeared to flash along well-de¬ 
fined lines of ramification and to 
beat with an inconceivably rapid 
periodicity. They seemed like 
streams of pulsating fire heating 
him to an intolerable temperature. 
As to his head, he was conscious 
of nothing but a feeling of fulness 
— of congestion. These sensations 
were unaccompanied by thought. 
The intellectual part of his nature 
was already effaced; he had power 
only to feel, and feeling was tor¬ 
ment. He was conscious of motion. 
Encompassed in a luminous cloud, 
of which he was now merely the 
fiery heart, without material sub¬ 
stance, he swung through unthink¬ 
able arcs of oscillation, like a vast 
pendulum. Then all at once, with 
terrible suddenness, the light about 
him shot upward with the noise of 
a loud plash; a frightful roaring 
was in his ears, and all was cold 
and dark. The power of thought 
was restored; he knew that the rope 
had broken and he had fallen into 
the stream. There was no addi¬ 
tional strangulation; the noose 
about his neck was already suffo¬ 
cating him and kept the water from 
his lungs. To die of hanging at the 
bottom of a river ! — the idea seem¬ 
ed to him ludicrous. He opened his 
eyes in the darkness and saw 
above him a gleam of light, but 
how distant, how inaccessible ! He 
was still sinking, for the light be¬ 
came fainter and fainter until it 
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was a mere glimmer. Then it be¬ 
gan to grow and brighten, and he 
knew that he was rising toward the 
surface—knew it with reluctance, 
for he was now very comfortable. 
"To be hanged and drowned," he 
thought, "that is not so bad; but 
I do not wish to be shot. No; I 
will not be shot; that is not fair." 

He was not conscious of 
an effort, but a sharp pain in his 
wrist apprised him that he was try¬ 
ing to free his hands. He gave the 
struggle his attention, as an idler 
might observe the feat of ajuggler, 
without interest in the outcome. 
What splendid effort! — what mag¬ 
nificent, what superhuman 
strength ! Ah, that was a fine en¬ 
deavor ! Bravo! The cord fell 
away; his arms parted and floated 
upward, the hands dimly seen on 
each side in the growing light. He 
watched them with a new interest 
as first one and then the other 
pounced upon the noose at his 
neck. They tore it away and thrust 
it fiercely aside, its undulations 
resembling those of a water-snake. 
"Put it back, put it back!" He 
thought he shouted these words 
to his hands, for the undoing of 
the ndose had been succeeded by 
the direst pang that he had yet 
experienced. His neck ached hor¬ 
ribly; his brain was on fire; his 
heart, which had been fluttering 
faintly, gave a great leap,tryingto 
force itself out at his mouth. His 
whole body was racked and 
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wrenched with an insupportable 
anguish! But his disobedient 
hands gave no heed to the com¬ 
mand. They beat the water vigor¬ 
ously with quick downward 
strokes, forcing him to the sur¬ 
face. He felt his head emerge; his 
eyes were blinded by the sunlight; 
his chest expanded convulsively, 
and with a supreme and crown¬ 
ing agony his lungs engulfed a 
great draught of air, which in¬ 
stantly he expelled in a shriek! 

He was now in full possession 
of his physical senses. They were, 
indeed, preternaturally keen and 
alert. Something in the awful dis¬ 
turbance of his organic system 
had so exalted and refined them 
that they made record of things 
never before perceived. He felt the 
ripples upon his face and heard 
their separate sounds as they 
struck. He looked at the forest 
on the bank of the stream, saw 
the individual trees, the leaves and 
the veining of each leaf — saw the 
very insects upon them: the locusts, 
the brilliant-bodied flies, the gray 
spiders stretching their webs from 
twig to twig. He noted the pris¬ 
matic colors in all the dewdrops 
upon million blades of grass. The 
humming of the gnats that danced 
above the eddies of the stream, the 
beating of the dragon-flies' wings, 
the strokes of the water-spiders' 
legs, like oars which had lifted 
their boat — all these made audible 
music. A fish slid along beneath 
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his eyes and he heard the rush 
of its body parting the water. 

He had come to the surface 
facing down the stream; in a mo¬ 
ment the visible world seemed to 
wheel slowly round, himself the 
pivotal point, and he saw the 
bridge, the fort, the soldiers upon 
the bridge, the captain, the 
sergeant, the two privates, his ex¬ 
ecutioners. They were in silhouette 
against the blue sky. They shouted 
and gesticulated, pointing at him. 
The captain had drawn his pistol, 
but did not fire; the others were 
unarmed. Their movements were 
grotesque and horrible, their 
forms gigantic. 

Suddenly he heard a sharp re¬ 
port and something struck the 
water smartly within a tew inches 
of his head, spattering his face 
with spray. He heard a second 
report, and saw one of the 
sentinels with his rifle at his 
shoulder, a light cloud of blue 
smoke rising from the muzzle. The 
man in the water saw the eye of 
the man on the bridge gazing into 
his own through the sights of the 
rifle. He observed that it was a 
gray eye and remembered having 
read that gray eyes were keenest, 
and that all famous markmen had 
them. Nevertheless, this one had 
missed. 

A counter-swirl had caught 
Farquhar and turned him half 
round; he was again looking into 
the forest on the bank opposite 
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the fort. The sound of a dear, 
high voice in a monotonous sing¬ 
song now rang out behind him 
and came across the water with 
a distinctness that pierced and sub¬ 
dued all other sounds, even the 
beating of the ripples in his ears. 
Although no soldier, he had 
frequented camps enough to know 
the dread significance of that 
deliberate, drawling, aspirated 
chant; the lieutenant on shore was 
taking a part in the morning's 
work. How coldly and pitilessly — 
with what an even, calm in¬ 
tonation, presaging, and en¬ 
forcing tranquillity in the men — 
with what accurately measured 
intevals fell those cruel words: 

"Attention, company! . . . 
Shoulder arms! . . . Ready! . . . 
Aim ! . . . Fire ! " 

Farquhar dived—dived as 
deeply as he could. The water 
roared in his ears like the voice of 
Niagara, yet he heard the dulled 
thunder of the volley and, rising 
again toward the surface, met shin¬ 
ing bits of metal, singularly flat¬ 
tened, oscillating slowly down¬ 
ward. Some of them touched him 
on the face and hands, then fell 
away, continuing their descent. One 
lodged between his collar and 
neck; it was uncomfortably warm 
and he snatched it out. 

As he rose to the surface, gasp¬ 
ing for breath, he saw that he had 
been a long time under water; 
he was perceptibly farther down 
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stream — nearer to safety. The 
soldiers had almost finished 
reloading; the metal ramrods 
flashed all at once in the sunshine 
as they were drawn from the 
barrels, turned in the air, and 
thrust into their sockets. The two 
sentinels fired again, independ¬ 
ently and ineffectually. 

The hunted man saw all this 
over his shoulder; he was now 
swimming vigorously with the 
current. His brain was an energetic 
as his arms and legs; he thought 
with the rapidity of lightning. 

"The officer," he reasoned, 
"will not make that martinet's 
error a second time. It is as easy 
to dodge a volley as a single shot. 
He has probably already given 
the command to fire at will. God 
help me, I cannot dodge them 
all!" 

An appalling plash within two 
yards of him was followed by a 
loud, rushing sound, diminuendo, 
which seemed to travel back 
through the air to the fort and 
died in an explosion which stirred 
the very river to its deeps! 
A rising sheet of water curved over 
him, fell down upon him, blinded 
him, strangled him ! The cannon 
had taken a hand in the game. 
As he shook his head free from 
the commotion of the smitten 
water he heard the deflected shot 
humming through the air ahead, 
and in an instant it was cracking 


and smashing the branches in the 
forest beyond. 

"They will not do that again," 
he thought; "the next time they will 
use a charge of grape. I must 
keep my eye upon the gun; the 
smoke will apprise me — the report 
arrives too late; it lags behind the 
missile. That is a good gun." 

Suddenly he felt himself whirled 
round and round—spinning like 
a top. The water, the banks, the 
forests, the now distant bridge, fort 
and men — all were commingled 
and blurred. Objects were repre¬ 
sented by their colors only; 
circular horizontal streaks of color 
— that was all he saw. He had 
been caught in a vortex and was 
being whirled on with a velocity 
of advance and gyration that 
made him giddy and sick. In a 
few moments he was flung upon 
the gravel at the foot of the left 
bank of the stream — the southern 
bank—and behind a projecting 
point which concealed him from 
his enemies. The sudden arrest 
of his motion, the abrasion of one 
of his hands on the gravel, 
restored him, and he wept with 
delight. He dug his fingers into 
the sand, threw it over himself 
in handfuls and audibly blessed 
it. It looked like diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds; he could think of 
nothing beautiful which it did not 
resemble. The trees upon the bank 
were giant garden plants; he noted 
a definite order in their arrange- 
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ment, inhaled the fragrance of 
their blooms. A strange, roseate 
light shone through the spaces 
among their trunks and the wind 
made in their branches the music 
of aeolian harps. He had no wish 
to perfect his escape — was content 
to remain in that enchanting spot 
until retaken. 

A whiz and rattle ofgrapeshot 
among the branches high above 
his . head roused him from his 
dream. The battled cannoneer had 
fired him a random farewell. He 
sprang to his feet, rushed up the 
sloping bank, and plunged into 
the forest. 

All that day he traveled, laying 
his course by the rounding sun. 
The forest seemed interminable; 
nowhere did he discover a break 
in it, not even a woodman's road. 
He had not known that he lived in 
so wild a region. There was some¬ 
thing uncanny in the revelation. 

By nightfall he was fatigued, 
footsore, famishing. The thought 
of his wife and children urged him 
on. At last he found a road which 
led him in what he knew to be 
the right direction. It was as wide 
and straight as a city street', yet 
it seemed untraveled. No fields 
bordered it, no dwelling anywhere. 
Not so much as the barking of 
a dog suggested human habita¬ 
tion. The black bodies of the trees 
formed a straight wall on both 
sides, terminating on the horizon 
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Tuesday the 28th. Just before sun¬ 
rising, while I was yet asleep, Mr. 
Christian, with the master at arms, 
gunner's mate, and Thomas Burkitt, 
seaman, came into my cabin, and 
seizing me, tied my hands with a 
cord behind my back, threatening 
me with instant death, if I spoke 
or made the least noise: I, however, 
called as loud as I could, in hopes 
of assistance; but they had already 
secured the officers who were not of 
their part, by placing sentinels at 
their doors. There were three men 
at my cabin door, besides the four 
within; Christian had only a cutlass 
in his hand, the others had muskets 
and bayonets. I was hauled out of 
bed, and forced on deck in my shirt, 
suffering great pain from the tight¬ 
ness with which they had tied my 
hands. I demanded the reason for 
such violence, but received no other 
answer than abuse, for not holding 
my tongue. The master, the gunner, 
the surgeon, Mr. Elphinstone, 
master's mate, and Nelson, were kept 
confined below . . . 
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A MUTINY ABOARD 
THE SHIP 

by Lt. William Bligh 
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in a point, like a diagram in a 
lesson in perspective. Overhead, as 
he looked up through his rift in 
the wood, shone great golden stars 
looking unfamiliar and grouped 
in strange constellations. He was 
sure they were arranged in some 
order which had a secret and ma¬ 
lign significance. The wood on 
either side was full of singular 
noises, among which — once, twice, 
and again — he distinctly heard 
whispers in an unknown tongue. 

His neck was in pain and lift¬ 
ing, his hand to it he found 
it horribly swollen. He knew that 
it had a circle of black where 
the rope had bruised it. His eyes 
felt congested; he could no longer 
close them. His tongue was swol¬ 
len with thirst; he relieved its fever 
by thrusting it forward from be¬ 
tween his teeth into the cold air. 
How softly the turf had carpeted 
the untraveled avenue—he could 
no longer feel the roadway be¬ 
neath his feet! 

Doubtless, despite his suffering, 
he had fallen asleep while walking, 


for now he sees another scene — 
perhaps he has merely recovered 
from a delirium. He stands at the 
gate of his own home. All is as 
he left it, and all bright and beauti¬ 
ful in the morning sunshine. He 
must have traveled the entire 
night. As he pushes open the gate 
and passes up the wide white walk, 
he sees a flutter of female 
garments; his wife, looking fresh 
and cool and sweet, steps down 
from the veranda to meet him. At 
the bottom of the steps she stands 
waiting, with a smile of ineffable 
joy, an attitude of matchless grace 
and dignity. Ah, how beautiful 
she is! He springs forward with 
extended arms. As he is about 
to clasp her he feels a stunning 
blow upon the back of the neck; 
a blinding white light blazes all 
about him with a sound like the 
shock of a cannon —then all is 
darkness and silence! 

Peyton Farquhar was dead; his 
body, with a broken neck, swung 
gently from side to side beneath 
the timbers of the Owl Creek 
bridge. 






TORPEDO! 


by JOHN WEBB 


All communications had been knocked out when the torpedo 
struck, and only one man realized that the captain was making 
an error, due to lack of information. But if the watertight doors 
could not be held open, the ship was doomed to total destruc¬ 
tion in a matter of seconds. 
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SHORTLY AFTER THE BEGINNING of the war there came 
to the destroyer Achilles a snarly, cross-grained little old chief gunner's 
mate with a face like twisted tarred hemp left overlong in the sun and 
a breath that smelled strongly of Sand Street's worst. The red service 
stripes on the left sleeve of his brass-buttoned blue coat indicated he 
was entitled to retirement, but that's just what he had been evading. 

"I don't know what to do about old Knobby Parks," said Captain 
Dale to his executive officer; Commander Storber. "He was with me in the 
Kentucky some years ago. Suggest retirement to him and — well, you can 
see it hurts and frightens him and you feel ashamed of yourself. Why, 
the man’s got in forty-two years of unbroken service !" 

"The kind of a man we need, I think," ventured Commander Strober. 
"And despite his age and service. Captain, he's not what one would 
cajl decrepit. He gets around. Knowledge and experience. Knobby’s 
got 'em, and that's what'll lick the Germains." 

"He drinks hard too, I understand." 

"What of it? He's never drunk —or if he is, you can't tell it. And he 
knows more about guns and ammunition, from the practical end, than 
any man I ever knew. And he gets thing done. He's just old in years. 
Captain —like us." 

The two gray-haired officers looked at each other and nodded slowly. 

The crew, mostly green lads whom the Government had snatched up 
by the handful from here and there, so to speak, and sent at a breathless 
run through Naval training camps, were inclined to make sport of old 
Knobby at first, but Knobby stopped it short and suddenly; with a bro¬ 
ken capstan bar. He laid a recruit powderman out and drove three 
young gun strikers into a corner and held them there while he lashed 
them with his bitter tongue. 

"Come on, rubber socks!" he snarled. "Gang me, yuh scullions! 
I won't turn yuh in—I'll smear yuh 'long the deck with this capstan 
bar! Yuh're in the Navy now, and I'm still running my gang like we 
used to do back in the days when the Navy was the Navy, not a school 
for boots! Back in them days I use to use my fists, but I ain't so young 
as I used to be—but I can still use a bar or a spanner or a hickory 
fid! I'm a ole-timer, doggone it, and tough, and ain't to be hazed by 
a crowd o' young boots with their names still wet on the books!" 

After that they let him alone, and even came to like him. They learned 
that old Knobby was fair and as square as a die, and that his fighting 
was not confined to coming at them with a capstan bar; he would fight 
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for them too, and saw always that they got good treatment and every¬ 
thing good that was rightfully theirs. Knobby had a way with him and 
was not afraid of any officer from the captain down. Many an erring 
man escaped punishment by means of Knobby's swift and daring tongue. 
He was a gob's petty officer. Knobby was, and would fight to the last 
gasp for one of his gang. 

The Achilles had come out of Ambrose and headed north. Over the 
clothesline wireless, as the saying went, there came many rumors. The 
destroyer was bound for Boston harbor, to anchor and serve as guard 
ship. She was bound for Block Island. She was going to round the north¬ 
ern end of Long Island and relieve the Scorpion at Whitestone. Ship¬ 
board rumor named a good dozen destinations, but wherever she was 
really headed for, she never reached there, for Fire Island was still on 
the port quarter when she was torpedoed by a submarine. 

It happened just like that, with not the slightest warning— boo — oom ! 
A slow, dull explosion deep down, and the destroyer's bow lifted, then 
dropped with a sickening swi-ish ! To starboard a periscope appeared 
for a moment, theh disappeared as the U-boat submerged deep and 
headed out to sea, and from all directions foamed American destroyers 
and S. P. boats searching for an oily wake. 

The Achilles was badly hurt. She was going down. Still there was 
a chance she could be beached before she settled, and she swung hard 
aport and headed for the Long Island shore. 

Old Knobby Parks had been on the forecasde when the torpedo struck. 
He jerked and peered up at the bridge for the expected order. Then it 
came, by bugle and boatswain's call and clanging goings—General 
Quarters! Knobby dived below, making for his station in the forward 
magazine. 

That German 21-inch torpedo had been well aimed and carried vast 
power. From the peak tank to the forward bulkhead the ship was a mass 
of twisted iron. Water surged about Knobby's ankles as he plunged 
along the passageway. On the surface of the swishing water floated the 
sponge-like corn-pith from the starboard cofferdam. His lungs smarted 
with the acrid fumes of burned gun cotton. Thick yellow smoke filled 
the air and dulled the glow of the caged electric bulbs. 

The captain had underestimated the damage; Knobby realized that. 
This was no time for gejieral quarters; men could not handle ammuni¬ 
tion in this. The thing to do, was call all hands on deck, close all water¬ 
tight doors and run for the beach. With both doors in the 
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forward bulkhead closed the water pouring in through the torn bow 
would most likely be held back till the ship made the beach. 

A running man crashed into him. "Hey, Knobby! We can't stay 
down here ! My lungs — " 

The man, a gunner's mate, plunged on, heading for No 1 ammuni¬ 
tion hoist. Another man rushed past, and another. They coughed and 
gasped. A man fell, sprawled for an instant on hands and knees, then 
clawed on toward his station. They were in agony, every one of them, 
but they were fighting toward their stations just the same. 

"Get on, you scullions!" roared Knobby. "In the magazines with 
you! Stand by! And stand by till retreat goes or I'll get me a spanner 
and go to work on yuh !" 

They didn't need to be called names and threatened. Knobby knew 
that. It was just his way, and it heartened them. Old Knobby was here, 
fighting with and for them! He cursed and snarled at them, and they 
liked it. 

Magazine doors clanged open. A hoist whined and rumbled as it 
started. 

"Ready—ready !" came hoarse cries. 

"Stand by!" returned Knobby, and staggered toward a telephone 
in the passageway. "Ready in the magazines — " 

Then he saw it—fire! Fire in the magazine! Tons of high-power 
explosive — and fire ! 

For a long instant the little old chief stared with startled eyes. He 
could not see what was actually burning, for the fire was low behind 
the powder racks, but he knew it had a good start by the size of the 
red flames that licked out from beneath the racks and up over the wooden 
powder cans. 

Too late to fight it! All that powder would first have to be moved, 
then the racks pulled out. The only way to conquer the fire now was 
with water — flood the magazine. 

"All hands on deck!" he cried. "Clear the magazine! Jump, sailors!" 

The men rushed out past him and he heard their feet on the iron 
ladders. In five seconds the magazine was clear. Knobby swung back 
to the telephone. 

"Fire in No 1 magazine ! All clear !" 

He waited. No word from above. He realized then that not yet had he 
heard a sound over the phone. It was dead ! 

Water slopped over the iron sill and washed about his feet. A dozen 
or so gallons ran into the magazine and rolled lazily across the iron 
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floor. A little more that—The ship was sinking fast by the head, and in 
a few minutes there would be enough water in the magazine to put out 
any amount of fire. 

But if enough water should not roll into the magazine in time! If 
the flames ate through one of those wooden cans —just one!—or if one 
should explode from the heat, then the entire magazine would explode 
and act upon the ship like a stick of dynamite within a paper bag! The 
vessel would fall apart and go down with all on board ! 

Old Knobby snarled a curse into the hot magazine and turned to run. 
Thirty seconds, he gritted, and he would be safe. He would snatch a 
life preserver and leap over the side. The beach could not be far ahead. 
Or he would be picked up by one of the several craft following the Achil¬ 
les to render help should she need it. 

Before he leaped, of course, he would shout a warning, but he knew 
what that would mean. The captain would investigate. He would try 
to fight the fire. He would order the magazine closed and would start 
the pumps to flooding it. All that would take minutes, long minutes, and 
this was a matter of a tew short seconds! 

Only one thing could save the ship and all on board! One thing— 
that water pouring through the damaged bow. There was a slender 
chance that enough would wash in the magazine to quench the fire before 
an explosion. Even now it was level with the steel sill, and mounting 
swiftly. A few gallons slopped over the sill with every sluggish dive of 
the monitor's bow. 

Knobby thought of these things as he ran for the nearest ladder. With 
one foot on the bottom tread he turned and glanced back. Just one 
short glance—and he saw certain destruction descending upon the ship! 

The watertight door was closing! The captain, unaware of the fire, 
had ordered the doors closed, so that the forward bulkhead would hold 
back the water coming in through the bow! Geared shafting ran from 
the door to a hand wheel two decks above, and there struggled a seaman, 
turning the wheel with all his strength, doing his best to prevent the 
only thing that might save the ship and all those lives! 

" Yuh fool! Yuh fool!" cried Knobby, in vain, he knew, for no voice 
could penetrate those sheets of steel and ascend to the man above. "Leggo 
that wheel! Leggo, yuh fool!' 1 

He sprang back to the door, kicked it, hammered at the slowly turn¬ 
ing rod. Another foot and the door would be closed ! The gaskets would 
meet and clinch! 
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Knobby spat and cursed. He knew what he ought to do—he ought 
to climb above, snatch a life preserver and go over the side. 

Sense, yes—but Knobby didn't do it! There was still space between 
the jamb and the closing door —and into that space Knobby thrust 
and arm and shoulder ! 

He knew what would happen. When the door crunched against his 
shoulder, the man at the wheel above would feel the sudden resistance 
and conclude that clotted grease or some such thing had jammed a 
gear. He would get an iron bar and thrust it between the spokes of 
the wheel, and threw his weight upon the bar. 

Knobby was not a praying man; he was a cursing man, and he 
cursed ! While blood poured down his side and terrible blinding agony 
tore through his lean old body, he cursed, but not once did he try to 
wrench free of that closing door ! 

-The door had stopped. The man above had felt the resistence and 
was getting a bar. In a second he would begin again. 

Well, let him grind ! Wasn't water rushing through the doorway ? 
Tons of it! Almost— almost enough ! One more pitch ! There— 

Through the blackness came in anxious voice— 

"Doctor Lewis, are you sure he'll live ?" 

"Live? Commander Storber, you couldn't kill him with a twelve-inch 
gun! You know these old-timers! We can save that arm for him too, 
I think, but it will be a long time before it will be of use to him. A brave 
man, Knobby Parks, if ever there was one. He gets a medal, I suppose. 
He's been praying for the chance to earn one. That's why he wouldn't 
retire. Old Knobby wanted a decoration." 

"A Congressional Medal —of course! Captain Dale and I worked 
together on the report—and it actually glows. Well, the ship is beached 
and all hands are safe thanks to Knobby Parks ! I'm going alt. Doctor." 

Knobby shifted position. He was in a berth—in the ship's sick bay, 
of course. Dang 'em! What did they think he was—a boot, to be cared 
for like a baby ? 

A bum arm, eh? Well, it was his left arm —and he drank with his 
right. And a medal! A Congressional Medal! Well, now—dog-gone — 

The blackness descended again, but this time the blackness of peace¬ 
ful sleep. 



RED JORG’S 
LAST STAND 

by DOUGLAS MUSSINON 


TIME: When The Mounted Police tracked down their men 


PLACE: The Northwest 


Captured by the giant renegade they had set out to bring 
back, Rockwood Gale and Dan Mullarkey faced Red Jorg's 
own manner of executing his enemies. And even if Gale 
could whip Red Jorg in a fight, he would still be murdered 
by the outlaw's confederates. 


A SCENE OF Northern splendor spread itself out before the two 
fur-dad travelers. The rounded slopes of Whin Hills, dustering and snow- 
weighted, reared majestically dose ahead. Dazzling sunlight gleamed 
upon the drifted snow. 

Rockwood Gale and Dan Mullarkey, of the Canadian Mounted, 
mushed along with their dogs and sledge. Gale held the lead, breaking a 
path. His companion, a wizened litde man of wide experience, brought 
up the rear. The murder trail, which the two had followed for days, 
had led them to the unknown bluffs. The Mounted Policemen had drded, 
seeking an opening. Nqw a narrow break was visible. Their course 
was directed hastily toward the gap. 
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"If Red Jorg's there we’ll git him!" Dan called confidently. "All I 
asks, Rocky, is half a chance to pump him full o' lead !" 

The tall young officer ahead smiled. 

"The Indian was positive Jorg was heading for the hills," Gale re¬ 
plied. "The killer's come far enough. He ought to be stopping soon." 

The men pushed ahead on snowshoes. The snow slanted upward 
as they approached the opening. Eager to explore the mysterious White 
Hills, they soon found themselves within the passage. Sharp bluffs rose 
on both sides. Firs and spruce, outlined like skeletons with snow, dotted 
the hills. 

Gale's eyes searched the pass. He advanced over the soft snow, toward 
the center of the range. Suddenly, with an exclamation. Gale stopped. 
"Look here, Dan !" he cried guardedly. "A snowshoe trail!" 

Dan halted the dogs. Padding to the side of his friend, he gazed down¬ 
ward. "Two men!" Dan decided in a hushed voice. "Mushin' into the 
pass. God save Jorg now !" 

The members of the service looked at each other understandingly. No 
other words passed between the lean man and his older comrade. Dan 
Mullarkey, his blue eyes sparkling, tell back. The drive through the snow 
gorge continued. 

Then the deep silence was broken with startling abruptness. "Stop 
where you are! Shove your arms up —or we're shootin'!" came a loud, 
harsh command. 

Gale glanced above and to his right, whence the sound issued. He 
saw the long barrels of leveled rifles — then the dark, unfriendly faces of 
two Northerners. The men were crouched behind a clump of scrub cedar. 
A few feet back of them Gale noted the mouth of a cave. Gale and Dan 
complied slowly with the order. 

The policemen stood in the snow, their dogs barking. The men within 
the screen of trees got to their feet. They kept their rifles trained on the 
officers. Gale knew it would be fatal to try to get the gun from under 
his coat. From descriptions he recognized the two as Jorg's confed¬ 
erates—Hoard, his right-hand man, and Etienne, the bloodthirsty half- 
breed. 

To the right of the killers the slope was gradual. While Etienne kept 
his gun aimed, Hoard hastened down. Then Jorg's lieutenant leveled his 
rifle. Etienne lost no time in joining him. 

"Mounties, eh?" growled Hoard, his fingers on the rifle trigger. 
"Good we were on th' watch! No snooper gits into these hills —an' 
lives!" 
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The half-breed reached under the policemen's heavy coats. He re¬ 
lieved them of their belt weapons. Etienne was black-haired, his features 
cruel. "We keel 'em, ouiP" Hoard glared at the invaders. He was a 
a large rugged-faced man. He seemed dubious. "We oughta blow their 
lights out, Etienne! But you know Red! He'd be mad as a bull —to git 
cheated out o' killin' the Mounties !" 

Etienne appeared disappointed. His somber eyes hardened. "Red 
ees hell!" 

"Yep, fellers," Hoard declared, with a grin. "You'll have to meet 
Jorg hisself. Killin' to Jorg is just like eatin' —a steady thing! He's a 
mountain of a man, has whipped every loon who tried to down him — 
an' loves to fight! I know him; there ain't no man in the North that 
kin stand ag'inst Jorg ! He hates Mounties wuss'n anything!" 

The unkempt fugitives from justice laughed. 

"Shet your ugly face!" Mullarkey snapped angrily. "I ain't seen 
the man that me an' Rocky Gale can't lick!" 

The bandits scowled. "Git up in front an 1 toiler the pass!" Hoard 
ordered Gale. "You, runt," to Dan, "watch them dogs! I'll be close 
b'hind—carry in' the guns—Don't git funny neither, or you'll never 
see Jorg!" 

No attempt was made to bind the venturesome policemen. Gale took 
the lead. 

"Mush!" Hoard yelled. 

THE CAVALCADE OF four men and dog sledge wound its 
way deeper among the hills. Constable Gale gazed out upon a snow- 
hooded valley. All around the bluffs rose white and precipitous. 

Not far to his left was a lone hill, set farther out from the others. 
One side of it was sheer, a drop of several hundred feet from summit 
to base. 

Hoard called a halt. Jorg's lieutenant motioned toward the hill. "That's 
Cracked Skull Cliff," he announced grimly. "Men have disappeared over 
it. There's rocks at th' bottom o' the cliff, and holes that th' snow don't 
never fill! Four of us were here till Red got peeved with Barkley over 
somethin'. Jorg likes that diff!" 

"Ees right!" supported Etienne. 

They pushed down the valley toward the wooded center. A faint col¬ 
umn of smoke trailed above the trees. 

The four entered the forest of spruce. Presently, they came out upon 
a small clearing. In the center was a broad cabin built of heavy logs. 
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Outside the cabin door, the men removed their snowshoes. Hoard and 
the other kept their guns leveled. The lieutenant shoved the door open. 
He stepped back while the Mounted Policemen entered. 

Gale stood in a large room. A roaring tire burned in a huge stone 
fireplace. Four wall bunks, chairs and a table, all fashioned crudely 
without the use of nails, were in the place. He noted the furnishings 
subconsciously. For his gaze rested almost immediately upon a huge, 
red-haired man seated at the table. 

Red Jorg was in the act of raising a bottle of liquor to his wide mouth. 
He stared at the policemen in complete surprise. He set the bottle back 
on the table and shoved cards aside. "Damnation! Where did you 
git them things ? Ain't there peace from the damned law no- 
wheres ? Screamin' women !" 

Jorg did not quit his big chair. 

"Caught 'em enterin' th' pass —eager as hell!" Hoard re¬ 
ported. "They'll never go out ag'in, o' course! Me an' Etienne figgered 
you'd wanta take a look at th’ stinkin' Mounties b'fore we shot 'em." 

"Ees right!" Etienne broke in. 

It was the first time that Gale had seen Red Jorg. His gray eyes alert, 
he surveyed the gigantic frame of the man. The officer judged he would 
weigh three hundred pounds. Topping the monster's head was long, 
wiry hair almost scarlet in hue. Jorg had a bushy beard and mustache 
of the same color. His features were large — broad, prominent nose; heavy 
mouth, and a jutting, square jaw. Gale marveled at his colorless eyes. 
The orbs seemed transparent, watery, with conspicuous black pupils. 
Jorg's limbs were enormous when compared with those of an average 
man. 

Etienne had closed the door, shutting out frigid air. He hung the rifles 
on wall pegs. The half-breed and Hoard covered the captives with re¬ 
volvers. 

Jorg's brooding gaze did not waver from the tall constable. One 
quick glance at the stunted form of Dan Mullarkey had been enough. 
"Mountie ! What are you doin' North ?" 

"We've been trailing you for days," Gale admitted. "Dan an' I are 
here to take you in ! " 

"Take me in ? " bellowed Jorg, in amazement. "Screamin' hell! Are 
you fellers crazy P " 

"Not quite! " Gale jerked out. "Jorg, you ain't so damn elusive as 
you think! I'll wager that you'll be heading south soon. My name's 
Rock wood Gale. Does that mean anything to you ? " 
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"No! "roared Jorg. 

Gale's face was hard set. Something entered his cold eyes that caused 
Jorg to shut his mouth. 

"Didn't think it would," Gale continued sternly. "But it happens 
that the young constable you murdered last week was my brother, Owen. 
He had a knife wound in the back; his body was riddled with lead. 
You got the kid while he was trying to keep you from robbing Capper, 
the old trapper. Killed them both, didn't you ? 

"Well, any man of the Mounted would trail you to hell for that slaugh¬ 
ter ! But I got the commission. With my friend Dan, I'm out to get you 
if it takes a year! Jorg, you back-sticking bully, you ain't man enough 
to remain free! " 

THE FIERCE, QUICK words of the policeman affected Jorg. 
He stood up angrily. The man's great height and size were imposing. 
His hands, as large as plates, were clenched. "Back-sticker! Back- 
sticker ! "he growled in tones that rolled from the depths of his great 
chest. "Mountie, you won't live long ! " 

"Aw, hell! " interposed Dan. "Jorg, ifRockysays so, you ain't gonna 
be free long ! Interdudn' myself — Dan Mullarkey o' the Mounted. When 
I git through you'll know me better ! " 

Dan's blustering introduction caused Jorg to look sneeringly upon the 
little man. "Hoard, take that jawin' foot outa here. I'll take keer o' this 
one myself. Blow his brains out afore you throw his carcass over th' 
cliff! " 

Etienne's eyes gleamed enviously. Hoard marched his sentenced prison¬ 
er to the door. The half-breed's left hand fell upon a knife at his waist. 

"Let Mullarkey stay! " Gale protested quickly. "Afraid to face us 
both, Jorg ? " 

Red Jorg was not moved. "Shet up ! "he grunted with finality. "You'll 
learn that what I says goes! " 

Dan hung to the doorjamb while Hoard pushed him outward. "Don't 
worry about me. Rocky ! Remember Owen ! Take keer o' yerself, pard ! " 

The door was closed. A brief silence followed. Gale heard the faint 
footsteps as Dan was led away to Cracked Skull Cliff. 

Gale broke toward the door. Etienne jammed his revolver against the 
constable's back. "Hoi 1 on ! " the half-breed hissed. "Ees death ! " 

The policeman stopped. He faced about. "That's another debt you'll 
pay, Jorg! " he shot out. "You're too damn cowardly to do your own 
killing! '' 
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Red Jorg scowled. He drew the heavy, long-barreled revolver from the 
holster at his hip. He patted the gun barrel against the palm of his left 
hand. 

"Jorg, a yellow streak runs clear through your rotten body! " Gale 
taunted the other. "When I heard about you, I thought you might have 
nerve. I'm disappointed! I've taken in men—but I hate to fool with 
bullies. You're a killer of women, old men and boys! Yellow, that's all! " 

The cutting words irritated the giant. His eyes narrowed. He aimed the 
gun at Gale's heart. "Jorg yellow? " the man thundered. "Red Jorg 
yellow ? Damn you to hell an' back! Mountie, you'll eat them words! 
Say yer prayers; I'm killin' you now ! " 

"Like I thought!" Gale cried. "You'd like to shoot me, but you 
haven't nerve enough to pull trigger! You can't look me in the eye 
and fife that gun ! 

Jorg glared ominously at his tormenter. The gun moved, but he did 
not discharge it. 

"I've heard that you're a fighter, Jorg —that you've downed every big 
man in the North! Well, if you ain't all yellow, put that gun up, call 
off your mongrel—and try and break me! Even if I whip you, the 
breed'll shoot before I can get away ! " 

The suggestion that he might be beaten in a rough-and-tumble com¬ 
bat amused Jorg. He laughed uproariously. Etienne looked regretfully 
upon the officer. 

"Mountie, I'm gonna show you no man kin talk that way to me! " 
Jorg bellowed. "You gotta die—an I'm needin'action ! When I'm through 
there won't be enough o' you left to carry away ! " 

Red Jorg placed his weapon above the fireplace. Then he began to 
strip. Gale was allowed to do likewise. Etienne stepped back, holstering 
his gun. 

"Keep outa my way! " Jorg commanded the half-breed. "You'll git 
yer share o’ knifin' yet! " 

The two men removed their clothing to the waist. Jorg's chest and arms 
were thatched with long red hair. The part of his body exposed was 
outlined in fiery red. 

Constable Gale was powerfully muscled. His slim body, while not 
abnormal, bore the hardened musdes of the trained lighting man. Dark 
hair was on his chest. Apparently Gale was no match for the North's 
most ruthless desperado. But with the tables and chairs pushed back. 
Gale confidently arrayed himself foj battle. Before there had been no 
chance for life. Now there was a fighting chance. 
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Red Jorg's Last Stand 

Jorg and his enemy stood ready on the wood floor. Etienne leaned 
against a wall. He watched every small move. The fire crackled and threw 
its light over the bared bodies. The windows in the sides of the cabin 
were frosted patches, with the gleam of the sun visible. 

Jorg, confident in his prowess, started the batde. With agility for 
his great size, the man lumbered forward. His arms were raised. He 
tore into Gale, driving his clublike arms outward. But they did not 
land; the officer had stooped. 

Gale struck out with mighty effort. His right and left slammed on the 
heavy man's chest. The blows were terrible ones. Jorg coughed with a 
hollow sound. His surprised expression cheered his antagonist. The 
crashing strokes rocked Jorg on his feet, pushed him backward. 

Streaking forward. Gale followed up. His fists drummed on the killer's 
body. The heavy red hair protected the giant's skin. But Gale's blows 
did not go unfelt. Jorg grunted and swayed. 

Jorg's height gave him an advantage. Gale was forced to aim high, 
in striking for the other's face. Sinking a left jab into Jorg's neck, the 
officer swung his right for a decisive blow. His fist curved up. It was 
buried in Jorg's thick beard. For an instant the outlaw's eyes closed. His 
body was raised inches. The giant toppled backward. He landed with 
a loud thud upon the floor ! 

Fires of wonder and hatred leaped in Etienne's eyes. His hand crept 
to the knife handle. Gale stood over the fallen killer, waiting. The wonder 
of it overcame Jorg. From the floor he looked up at the man who had 
felled him. It was unbelievable—yet true. Red Jorg had actually been 
knocked down. Bellowing hoarsely, Jorg clambered to his feet. His red 
whiskered face was distorted. He rocked toward his proposed kill. The 
man drove out with tremendous force. 

Well aware of the trip-hammer power behind those blows. Gale stepped 
clear. He let the blows swish past. Gale's fists plunked against the killer. 
He hammered the other with all possible speed. His strokes, while not 
so powerful, landed on flesh. 

Surprised, Jorg surveyed Gale with new interest. He noted the firm 
lines of the officer's body, his clean limbs. But the man could hardly 
believe that the stripling had knocked him down. 

Again the two came together. They exchanged slashing blows. One 
of Jorg's glanced against Gale's head. There was an instant of light- 
stabbed darkness. Then the officer's mind steadied. He sidestepped a 
terrible right from Jorg. The force of the stroke caused the killer to 
half turn. Gale attacked his side, planting vicious blows. Growling in- 
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coherently, Jorg faced about. He threw his unwieldy body upon the 
other. Gale was not there. Jorg reeled, but caught himself. The outlaw 
king's eyes were charged with fury. 

RED JORG, with more caution and determination, rushed 
again. Gale met him. The member of the Mounted jerked warily from 
side to side. Jorg's arms shot over his shoulders. Gale plunged fists 
into his bulging middle. Jorg lowered his head, to his misfortune. 

Gale's savage right met Jorg's chin. Too late, the outlaw realized 
his mistake. The urgent fist hurled him back. He staggered, lost his 
balance. Jorg crashed ingloriously to the floor. For the second time 
he stormed to his feet, murder in his fathomless eyes. 

Jorg paused, recovering his breath. Gale leaped out. He knew that 
an ordinary man would have taken the count. The officer realized that 
it could be through the greatest good fortune only that he would be able 
to win. The giant possessed a vast reservoir of physical strength. He 
might be knocked down repeatedly, but his brawn and endurance would 
keep him in the fight. 

Desperately, Gale took advantage of his chance. His arms flashed 
back and forth at high speed. He circled the man; darted in and out, 
from side to side, all the time striking for vulnerable spots. His slashing 
hands brought blood on Jorg's body. It merged with the red hair. 

Few of Jorg's thrusts landed. Gale took indirect blows on the shoulders 
and sides. He exerted all his agility to stay away from the sledge-hammer 
fists. 

Etienne leaned forward. A savage delight filled him. Now and then 
he screamed words that were barely heard by the strugglers. To Jorg 
and Gale there was no one present but themselves. Jorg tried to beat 
down his presumptuous enemy. He charged with bull force. His left 
fist swished across Gale's chest. A livid streak appeared on the officer's 
skin. Blood welled out and dripped down. 

Gale's fists were not idle. His blows resounded dully in the confined 
space. Gale opened patches on his adversary's body. The giant's thick 
gore trickled down. The terrific force of Gale's punches was wearing 
on Jorg. The chief had confidence that one or two blows would be enough 
to crush the intruder. Such hits as he had made had been ineffective. Gale 
was not stationary for an instant; he depended on his footwork. 

A jamming blow from Gale sent Jorg rocking against the table. The 
oudaw fell across the heavy wood. The table broke and splintered under 
his weight. It crashed into a heap. Jorg was on his feet the next instant. 
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They milled about the cabin. The chairs were kicked around and broken. 

The two fighting men careened near Etienne. Gale struck Jorg savagely 
over the ear. The killer was hurled back. Gale's arms slashing out blindly, 
his right plunked against Etienne's shoulder. The halt-breed smacked 
against the wall. He howled in pain. Etienne's arm came away from his 
belt in a dash. A knife was in his hand. 

CONSTABLE GALE KNEW his danger. As Etienne jerked the 
knife. Gale's hand darted out. It closed over the butt of Etienne's holstered 
gun. The revolver swept up. The half-breed plunged the blade. The gun 
thundered. Etienne crashed downward. Gale leaped away. Blood seeped 
from a hole in the breed's chest. Etienne lay motionless. The knife was 
clasped in his hand. 

The gun in hand, Gale wheeled. Jorg had come up again. The bandit 
lashed out with a long arm. His disdainful blow struck Gale's gun hand. 
The weapon was knocked loose. It spun into a corner. 

Unarmed, the danger of interference from Etienne averted for the time. 
Gale fought on against Red Jorg. There could be no let-up until one 
stayed down. Reckless blows opened wounds on their faces and bodies. 
Astounded at the come back of the young man, Jorg plunged out. He 
grumbled and swore when his fists failed to find the other. Jorg became 
more infuriated with each passing second. Both of the men perspired and 
gasped as they lurched around the cabin. Etienne's position in a corner 
saved him from being trampled seriously. 

Gradually it became apparent to Jorg that he was engaged in a life- 
and-death fight. He had underrated his enemy. The lean officer was 
alive with great strength and nerve. He was able to take staggering 
blows—and comeback for more. Dreary seconds passed; bits of time 
that seemed like hours. The flurry of mighty blows continued. Soon, the 
skins of the two were bathed in mixed blood and perspiration. Splotches 
of red darkened the floor 

Outside it was very cold, but in the cabin the temperature mounted. 
With windows and door closed and a large fire burning, the air became 
close. The strain of violent exercise added to the oppression. The wavering 
firelight threw a sheen upon their bleeding bodies. Gale was far quicker 
on his feet than his quarry. He took the aggressive. He swung in re¬ 
peatedly. His fists rained upon red-tinged skin. Thus far Gale had taken 
Jorg by storm. The killer was worn with dangerous jabs. 

Jorg fought to ward off the officer. This he was unable to do. Gale 
was fast — faster than any man who had dared attack the oudaw cham- 
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pion of the snows. Jorg took many hits, holding up through sheer en¬ 
durance. 

Gale's face, arms and chest were torn and gashed by Jorg's long 
nails. Over the policeman's body blood spread until it was glistening 
red —like the body of the brute opposing him. Gale drove tremendous 
blows upon the huge body. Loud thuds resounded. Jorg's teeth ground 
in pain. 

Gale fell back. One of his opponent's lists sailed alter him. The short 
jab caught the policeman neatly over the left eye. He slithered backward, 
and came to a standstill against the wall. 

Constable Gale felt the sting of terrible pain. The muscles around his 
eye quivered. A moisture trickled down his cheek. Jorg's bony, hairy 
knuckles had damaged his sight. Gale was conscious of a red swirling 
in the injured eye. Jorg emitted a harsh guffaw. He felt renewed con¬ 
fidence. Another blow or so like that and the pugnacious one would be 
out of the running. He stood like a huge rock, breasting the younger 
man's attack. 

Gale determined to end the encounter. It would be impossible to wear 
Jorg down. The giant had lived a life of hardship, constantly pitted 
against the tremendous elements of the North. He could fight for hours, 
take any number of terrific blows—but still remain on his feet. Unless 
some decisive step were taken at once. Gale knew that he was doomed. 

The policeman moved back. He drew in quick, gulping breaths. He 
observed the wild glare in the fiend's strange eyes, the red drops falling 
from his scarlet beard. Jorg was a man indeed to fear, but Rockwood 
Gale feared no man. The officer tore down upon Jorg like an avalanche. 
The eye could hardly follow the speed of his movements. His clenched 
fists slammed noisily. The killer's face was twisted as he was driven 
backward. The fury of the attack sent him toward the wall. Jorg raised 
his heavy arms to fend off the other. 

Gale stooped and beat his man. He pitted all of his strength in the 
assault. If Jorg could be put down through ferocity, he determined to do 
just that. The renegrade chief cursed in pain. He rocked back and forth, 
like a tree in a high wind. 

Constable Gale had never fought so savagely. He lost himself in the 
melee. He thought only of his brother Owen, of their happy years to¬ 
gether; of his old friend the trapper; of Dan Mullarkey, already a victim 
of Jorg. With these accounts to setde there was but one course for Gale. 
He fought — and found satisfaction in the struggle. 
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Red Jorg’s Last Stand 

Red Jorg, withstood that frenzied attack. Gale's fist shot up and smashed 
his lips. The renegade spat blood upon the other. The officer hit over 
the lace and body. Jorg roared, but he did not go down. Gale began 
to realize that the match was too uneven. The policeman had never 
met a man who would have been a fair adversary for Jorg. 

The killer fought back, his movements slow by comparison. His 
arms flailed about in all directions. He beat and slashed in scienceless 
batde. Then, as Gale stepped away, Jorg landed again. His huge fist 
smacked over Gale's right eye. Not all of the killer 's brawn was behind 
the hit. From a cut over Gale's eye, blood spurted. 

Both of the Mountie's eyes now had felt the sear of Jorg's fists. The 
flesh about the left eye was swollen and puffed, with the lid heavy. Gale 
knew that the same thing would happen to the right. With a quick move¬ 
ment of his arm, he wiped blood from his eyes. 

Constable Gale had a blinding sensation. A red film formed — but 
parted. He wiped the crimson away again. Pains stabbing his head. Gale 
hurled himself upon the lumbering man. He did bloody damage. Jorg 
retreated across the room. He halted near the fireplace. The glaring 
light played upon the rippling muscles of his body. 

The Canadian constable did not pause. He kept up the grinding 
assault, striving to wear the giant down. He fought fast. Gale made 
sure that every stroke was well aimed. He let out with a long right. Jorg's 
arms were wide. The officer landed upon the other's lowering chin. The 
kille's head was whipped back. With all his weight he was lifted. Jorg 
crunched on his shoulders upon the stone hearth. The fall shook the cabin. 
Jorg's left hand fell near the fire. His fingers closed over a heap of hot 
wood ashes. The man's eyes were filmed with red. 

Jorg struggled hastily to his feet. Gale was not given time to settle the 
fight. Jorg's fist shot out drunkenly. They swept the attacker back. Before 
Gale could more than half dose his eyes, the criminal's left hand whirled 
out. A stream of ashes swept into the constable's inflamed eyes! 

GALE SUFFERED A cruel, burning feeling. His eyes dosed. 
He retreated quickly before Jorg. Gale's hands were up. He dashed away 
the ashes that dung to blood and sweat. He wiped the dust from his 
eyes as best he could, but it was impossible to remove all. His eyes 
were stung and bleeding, but his sight partially returned. 

He drove into Jorg. Frenzy seized him. Was there no human way of 
stopping Jorg ? His head down, Gale rushed into the other. His arms 
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pumped. His fists played mightily upon the bandit chief. His right fist 
sank deep over Jorg's stomach. 

Gradually the light became dimmer to Gale. He had a horrible moment 
of dizziness. Water and blood splashed down from his tortured eyes. The 
stamina of Jorg maddened him. Gale saw that the killer was tiring, but 
he had brute strength in store. They reeled about the cabin. The air 
was heavy. 

Red Jorg, his bleeding mouth twisted in a grin, pounded forward. His 
great feet slammed weighdy upon the floor. He propelled his body near 
the officer, despite the strong defense. He hovered. . . then struck out with 
a vicious one-two. His left and right were planted with force against 
Gale's eyes. 

Darkness closed over the constable. He reeled aside, then leaned against 
the wall, breathing in gasps. Sickening pains tore at his head, centering 
at his eyes. The crushing flsts had landed on swollen flesh, tearing and 
blinding. Exerting great effort. Gale fought to see. As he strained, the lids 
opened slightly. In a deep red haze, Jorg was coming up again. Gale 
dropped down and sidestepped. 

The big man hit the wall. He roared in fury. Gale, sensing the approach 
of the end, struck at him from behind. The muscles on Jorg's back were 
long and bulging. He was a hard man to hurt. Jorg turned ponderously, 
a madness in his eyes. 

Gale's sight was half gone. The interior of the cabin was an indistinct 
sheet of crimson. Jorg, the giant, was a demon swathed completely 
in vivid red. Roaring in glee, the outlaw advanced. 

The giant's right slashed along Gale's temple. The blow resulted in 
new pain for the constable. With blood pouring down into his eyes, the 
lids dosed. Intense pain caused his head to roar. He jerked his fingers 
to face. Gale could feel the swelling flesh and blood. Remembering Jorg, 
Gale endeavored to open his eyes. Tiny musdes strained feebly at beaten 
lids. There was no response. The musdes were paralyzed; ashes, blood 
and shock had done their work. 

Blindness had swept over Gale ! 

"I've got you now, Mountie! " Jorg thundered. "Jorg yellow? Jorg 
yellow ? " 

Muttering the two words over and over, Jorg rushed. Gale, swaying 
near the wall, heard him coming. The huge feet on the floor were loud 
and dose. The officer leaped aside, just in time. With great force Jorg 
struck. His fists crashed against the log wall. Grating oaths poured 
from the outlaw. The pain in his hands was fierce. 
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Red Jorg's Last Stand 

GALE WAS BLIND, his eyes burned and sealed, but his 
other senses seemed to grow more acute. He heard Jorg strike the wall, 
could visualize him turning about, a snarl on his hairy lace. He heard 
the man's feet shuffle near. 

Guided by hearing, the constable plunged into his man. His fists 
tattooed upon the slippery body, but some of his former strength was 
lacking. Fighting from the deepest instinct of self-preservation. Gale eluded 
the assassin. The policeman believed that if he could keep away from 
Jorg's fists, he might be able to win through. He might find something 
heavy with which to strike the devil fighter. 

The stabbing at his eyes became more intense. Gale's only sense 
of sight was a paleness when he fronted the blazing fireplace. He also 
could feel the heat that emanated from the fire. This made it possible 
for him to keep clear of the danger spot. 

Gale evaded the mighty Jorg. The killer bellowed while in awkward 
pursuit. The Mountie kept close ahead, aware that in a free instant his 
enemy might grab a weapon. The officer darted back, his fists working 
in and out. Some of his blows landed. He could tell the position of Jorg 
by his movements. 

The frenzy of the fight heightened. The room was stuffy; Gale smelled 
mingled sweat and blood. Etienne did not move. He was kicked occasion¬ 
ally by jabbing feet. 

The struggling men rocked about the walls of the cabin headquarters. 
Jorg stormed forward —to be met by guarding blows or to find no one. 
Gale gauged his actions by Jorg's movements. When the giant rushed, 
the officer dodged. Gale released staggering blows. He became a sliding 
and slipping creature. Jorg was unable to get his hands on him. 

Even Gale was surprised. He had heard much of the measureless 
strength of desperation; but he had not fully believed that a blinded 
creature would retain effective powers. Eluding a man like Jorg was a 
problem with the aid of sight. Gale, in painful darkness, tore about 
frantically. He succeeded in doing what he had believed impossible. 

Roaring blasphemy, Jorg lumbered in hot pursuit. Gale ducked low 
and sidewise. Running up; Jorg's legs tripped against the constable's 
bent body. The killer sprawled forward, his hands shooting down. Jorg's 
face dragged against the wood, leaving a smear of blood. Gale heaved 
up, lifting the huge man's legs. Pushing with all his strength, the police¬ 
man moved the other upward. Jorg rested on his head and shoulders. 
The officer shoved the great body. He sent the brute toppling over on 
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his back. Then the constable jumped upon the prostrate giant, kicking 
and pounding in blind passion. 

The attack nearly knocked the breath from Red Jorg. Gale was no 
longer conscious of thought or reason. He felt only a tremendous urge 
to tear and kill the hideous being that confronted him. Jorg squirmed 
roughly on the floor. His arms sailed out, beating upon the other. He 
rolled down upon his side. Jorg struggled upward. Gale was thrown 
back by the astonishing strength of the killer. 

Rockwood Gale rushed in again, feeling for the giant. Jorg was ready 
to rise, his back stooped low. Desperately, Gale launched his body out 
and up. He came down upon the shoulders of the rising Northerner. 

Jorg sank down under the sudden weight. Then, with a bellow, he reared 
up to full height. Gale gripped his legs in a death clutch around the large 
man's back. Reaching his arms around Jorg's neck, the officer's hands 
fastened like a vise upon his throat. 

IT WAS THEN THAT Red Jorg stampeded. A stabbing thought 
came that a being of his own dementia was arrayed against him. Steeled 
fingers sank around his windpipe. Nails pierced the skin and muscles 
of his bull neck. Jorg choked and fumed. He tore about the cabin. His 
great feet thundered upon the floor. He swung the upper part of his body 
abruptly, like a horse trying tolunseat its rider. 

Constable Gale, seeing nothing, clung madly to his quarry. His legs 
and arms were stiffened. He hung over the towering shoulders of Jorg. 
The killer plunged and jerked. Time and again he butted his back against 
the wall. 

Gale was driven against the logs with crushing force. The pain was 
hellish, but he did not break his hold on the murderer's throat. He 
formed the sole idea that salvation rested in that hold. Suffocating, Jorg 
fought at Gale's legs. He succeeded in breaking them away from his 
sides. Jorg flung them back, but Gale's feet came around him again 
when the killer's hands went to his neck. 

With his breath shut off, Jorg was weakening. The more he pulled 
and tore at the hands at his throat, the harder they were fastened upon 
him. Gale's nails were deep; he felt a savage consciousness that his 
finger bones would have to be broken before they could be torn away. 

The renegade thundered about wildly. He crashed up against the door. 
It had not been barred. The jarring shock caused the door to swing 
open. The cold swooping air was like a tonic to Gale. 

Jorg stormed across the room. He headed for the white-hot fireplace. 
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Nearing the opening, he turned and lowered his body, then shoved 
backward. He tried to force his opponent into the blaze. 

Gale felt the heat, divined his purpose. His legs flashed out. He propped 
them against one side of the stone fireplace. Jorg pushed and heaved . . . 
but he could not complete his move. 

Jorg stood again. He renewed his attack upon the hands at his throat. 
The killer's face was bloated. His mouth hung open; his tongue was 
lolling out. The fury around his neck could not be shaken loose. 

Nausea swept over Constable Gale. His pain-stabbed eyes and body, 
the frenzy of his exertions, combined to sap his strength. He held on . . . 
gritting his teeth and fighting for saving energy. 

Feeling the weakness pass, Gale released his right hand from Jorg's 
throat. His left remained clamped there. Jorg was swaying, his knees 
ready to jackknife under him. Gale doubled his right fist. He raised 
it and slammed down upon the back of the brute's head. Five times 
he struck with his remaining strength. Then he attained his end. Red 
Jorg sank downward. He crashed heavily upon his face. The constable 
was wrenched free, and rolled aside. 

Gloom around him. Gale crawled back. His hands found Jorg's head. 
The killer moved. With his parting strength. Gale lashed out. His right 
landed twice behind Jorg’s ear. The blows were crushing ones. Gale 
felt the man again. Jorg did not move! 

His thumping heart causing his body to quiver. Gale remained quiet, 
on all fours. He could not see; but he believed that he was near the center 
of the room. The pain he felt almost drove him into unconsciousness. 

Gale sank down weakly. He swayed against the wet body of the fallen 
giant. A rushing and roaring drummed in the constable's head. But 
his sense of hearing remained acute. He kept his hands against Jorg's 
head. At the slightest move he would strike again. Every muscle in 
Gale's body trembled; he gasped for breath . . . 

Then a terrifying sound struck Rocky Gale's ears. It was a shuff¬ 
ling noise in the room. He remembered that Etienne, the half-breed, had 
fallen in a corner, a bullet in his breast —the long knife clutched in his 
hand. 

Etienne was creeping over to stab him ! 

So Constable Gale reasoned. The sounds were unmistakable. The 
breed had returned to consciousness, was very weak. But he would have 
strength to strike. Gale heard a scraping, slow sound on the wood 
floor. The noise became louder . . . nearer. 
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The wind rushed into the cabin. The fire blazed higher. Gale 
breathed quickly, his heart throbbing. His eyes were torture spots 
in his head. He knew that they would be useless, even if the lids opened. 

He heard the rustling movement again. It was followed by a sputter¬ 
ing cough. Gale judged that Etienne, badly wounded, was moving very 
slowly. The constable, lying against Jorg's back, willed that he should 
rise and defend himself. A new danger, in the form of Etienne, was to 
be overcome. Gale gathered his sinking energy. The officer made a 
supreme effort to crawl to his feet. He stirred slightly, but he could not 
raise his body! To his ears came the faint crunch-crunch of someone 
approaching on snowshoes. 

Gale's wavering mind pictured Hoard, Jorg's killer lieutenant, returning 
to the cabin. Hoard would have disposed of Dan over the rim of Cracked 
Skull Cliff. . . would have had time to come back. 

Crunch-crunch-crunch ! 

The footsteps in the thin-crusted snow came regularly. Constable 
Gale counted them, like seconds ticked out by a clock. Hoard had his 
revolver, would not hesitate an instant in dispatching him. 

Gale made a last prolonged effort to get up. But his body felt as 
though bolted to the cabin floor. 

"Ees death ! " came thick words in Etienne's voice, seemingly from 
a few feet away. "Damn Hoard! . . . He come back. Me, Etienne, weel 
steeck th' knife first! " 

The words sounded miles away to Gale. The shuffling continued. 
He hearkened as in a dream to the footsteps. Hoard was near the cabin 
now. The steps in the snow quickened. The biting air poured in through 
the open doorway. The blind officer felt a droning hum within his head. 

Gale heard Etienne drag his body eagerly. The half-breed grunted 
painfully in his efforts to reach Gale. 

"Ees death ! " Etienne muttered. 

Hurried footsteps came from the side of the cabin. Seconds passed . . . 
Gale could not move . . . was resigned to his fate. His torn lips were 
closed; his eyes bleeding. His head rested upon Jorg's body. 

"Ees death ! " screamed Etienne. He threw himselftoward the Mountie. 

Gale heard quick steps at the open door . . . Ages seemed to pass 
in the next instant. His mind framed the vicious Hoard in the doorway. 

"God!" 

The single word, issued between gritted teeth, smote upon Gale's mind. 

Pounding feet crashed upon the floor . . . the smack of a foot driven 
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hard against the crawling Etienne was heard . . . the sound of the knife 
clattering away . . . 

Gale wondered what it could mean. Then he felt cold, soothing arms 
encircle his body . . . turn him around. 

"Rocky! Fer God's sake . . .havethey killed you! Pard . . . you've 
gotta speak to me! If Jorg has — " 

The high, almost sobbing voicewas the familiar one of Dan Mullarkey! 
It brought a world of relief to Rockwood Gale. He struggled to speak. 

"Dan! 01' Dan! " Gale whispered huskily. "Jorg didn't make it . . . 
quite! I can't see you . . . Danny ! " 

The litde man's breath caught. His cold lingers caressed Gale's eyes 
and face. 

"Rocky, boy . . . what a hell of a fight you must have had! " Dan 
exdaimed in his musical voice. "Hoard took me to th' cliff. But while 
there's a gun around, Dan Mullarkey will bethe one to use it. He started 
to gun-whip me — till I grabbed it and drilled him center. 

"Rocky—take it easy, pard!" Dan soothed softly. "We'll rest up here 
in the hills a few days . . . till yer eyes git better. Then we'll hit South — 
an 1 Red Jorg will never fight ag'in !" 
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We've fought with many men acrost the seas, 

An' some of 'em was brave an' some was not; 

The Paythan an' the Zulu an’ Burmese; 

But Fuzzy was the finest o' the lot. 

We never got a ha'porth's change of 'im: 

'E squatted in the scrub an' 'ocked our 'orses, 

'E cut our sentries up at Sua kim. 

An' 'e played the cat an' banjo with our forces. 

So here's to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, at your 'ome in the Soudan; 

You're a pore benighted 'eathen but a first-class fightin' man; 

We gives you your certificate, an' if you want it signed 

We'll come an' 'ave a romp with you whenever you're inclined. 

We took our chanst among the Kyber 'ills, 

The Boers knocked us silly at a mile, 

The Burman give us Irriwaddy chills, 

An' a Zulu impi dished us up in style: 

But all we ever got from such as they 

Was pop to what the Fuzzy made us swaller; 

We 'eld our bloomin' own, the papers say. 

But man for man the Fuzzy knocked us 'oiler. 

Then 'ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, an' the missis an' the kid; 

Our orders was to break you, an' of course we went an' did. 

We sloshed you with Martinis, an' it wasn't 'ardly fair; 

But for all the odds, agin' you, Fuzzy-Wuz, you broke the square. 
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'E 'asn't got no papers of 'is own, 

'E 'asn't got no medals nor rewards, 

So we must certify the skill 'e's shown, 

In usin' of 'is long two-'anded swords: 

When 'e's 'oppin' in an' out among the bush 
With 'is coffin-'eaded shield an' shovel-spear, 

An' 'appy day with Fuzzy on the rush 
Will last an 'ealthy Tommy for a year. 

So 'ere's to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, an' your friends which are no more, 
If we 'adn't lost some messmates we would 'elp you to deplore. 
But give an' take's the gospel, an' we call the bargain fair, 

For if you 'ave lost more than us, you crumpled up the square! 

E rushes at the smoke when we let drive, 

An', before we know, 'e’s 'ackin' at our 'ead; 

'E's all 'ot sand an' ginger when alive, 

An' 'e's generally shammin' when 'e's dead. 

'E's a daisy, 'e’s a ducky, 'e's a lamb ! 

'E's a inja-rubber idiot on the spree, 

E's the on'y thing that doesn't give a damn 
For a Regiment o' British Infantree! 

So 'ere's to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, at your 'ome in the Soudan; 

You're a pore benighted 'eathen but a first-class fightin' man; 
An' 'ere's to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, with your 'ayrick 'ead of 'air — 
You big black boundin' beggar—for you broke a British square! 





He was less than nothing, this coolie who was the butt of all 
the other coolies. But that day, when we stood together against 
the mutineers, he said to me, "I would die for you, for I have 
sworn before you the vow of eternal gratitude. But I would 
kill you if you dared throwany of those coffins into the flames." 
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THE GRATITUDE OF 
COOLIE SAM 

by HERB LEWIS 



A TENSENESS WAS CLOUDING Galliard's face ... something 
of the lion stalking its prey was reflected in his jaw thrust forward, his 
eyes shining coldly, and the rigid furrows suddenly appearing in his 
brow. 

We were standing on the alt promenade deck of the Tjiloboet— Glea¬ 
son, banker from Shanghai; and I, that night in 1935— standing on 
each side of the tall, powerfully-built American seismologist and gazing 
down at the hundreds of coolies massed on the well-deck ten feet below. 

Far astern the retreating lights of Hongkong gleamed and twinkled in 
the cerulean night. Our Dutch ship sighed through the quiet waters of 
the South China Sea at a steady twelve-knot pace. Forward, the tinkle 
of eight bells denoting midnight came to our ears quietly from the bridge. 
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The air was balmy. The ship rolled easily. A soft breeze caressed our 
faces. 

But Galliard was tense, and I wondered why. We had been leaning 
against the rail for almost an hour, watching the spectacle at our feet, 
with never-tlagging interest. The Tjiliboet's owners made their money 
transporting coolie labor back and forth between Java and South China. 
Five hundred coolies were with us on this voyage. The balmy night had 
drawn them in hordes from the hold to the well-deck to gaze upon the 
tranquil and familiar stars that told them they soon would be home 
in Amoy . . . home after six hard months in' the rubber plantations 
of Java and the tin mines of the Malay States . . . home with hard- 
earned silver dollars in their money belts . . . home to bury their dead, 
get married, have fun and make plans for another voyage south and 
another stretch of hard labor the following season. 

The coolies were a peaceful lot. Men, women and children lay in 
closely-packed rows, gazing up dreamily at the heavens. Beneath us 
several groups of men were clustered, playing fan-tan and mah-jong. 
One coolie sat huddled alone directly under where we stood. Near him 
another coolie squatted on his haunches. Both seemed lost in that dreamy 
abstraction peculiar to the Oriental mind. 

Never had I witnessed such a peaceful sight, and that was why Gal¬ 
liard's tenseness puzzled me. For I thought nothing could happen in 
such an idyllic setting to make a man quiver with excitement. The scene 
diffused in me a pleasant feeling of lethargic melancholy. I imagine it 
bored Gleason, having nothing to do with money or the exchange. 

But I knew Galliard was a strange sort of a man. All through the 
Far East he was recognized as a mysterious, moody fellow who knew 
more about earthquakes, tides, typhoons and the weather than anybody 
else . . . and yet, unlike most scientists, as a hard-boiled American who 
could take care of himself in a catch-as-catch-can melee, drink his friends 
under the biggest table and draw a bead on a sea gull in the twinkling 
of an eye. 

Galliard knew the Orient. He liked the people and spoke their lan¬ 
guage. He was engrossed in their way of living. In the week I had spent 
with him on the Tjiliboet—he and Gleason and I were the only "first 
class" passengers—1 had grown to like and admire and respect him. 

I looked at him again. The wings of his nostrils were dilating. His 
hands were clenched. He was poised on the balls of his feet. 

Suddenly he leaped over the railing with the agility of a panther, 
plunged ten feet and landed on the back of the coolie squatting on his 
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haunches. A horrible Chinese oath rent the air. The coolie bowled over 
and a gleaming dagger fell from his hands. Galliard swung a hard 
right and the coolie's head hit the hardwood deck with a sickening thud. 
Galliard rose. The coolie lay unconscious. A babble of excited voices 
surrounded him. The mah-jong and fan-tan players gesticulated wildly. 
Galliard listened and answered hysterical voices in their dialect. He 
pointed to the dagger, then to the unconscious coolie, then to the other 
coolie who sat huddled alone directly under wherewe stood. In a moment 
members of the Tjiliboet's crew arrived from many hatches and restored 
order. 

Gleason and I watched dumbly, too flabbergasted to do anything. 
Galliard looked at us and smiled wanly. "I'll be back in a minute," 
he said. He went over and spoke to the coolie sitting huddled alone. Dur¬ 
ing all the excitement this coolie hadn't moved an inch from his original 
position. We watched and heard them conversing in low-pitched voices. 
Galliard spoke to the coolie for at least ten minutes. Then he rejoined 
Gleason and me on the promenade deck. 

"Now that's a strange thing," Galliard saidasthe three of us gathered 
around the two-by-four bar in the smoking room and ordered Dutch 
gin from a sleepy-faced Malay bartender. "That Chinese knew the other 
fellow planned to knife him, but he sat there quietly for an hour and 
didn't do anything." 

Gleason was making little clucking noises with his tongue. "Don't 
think it wise for a white man to interfere in a coolie fight," he said. 
"We lose prestige." 

"Saving face," Galliard said to me, ignoring Gleason’s criticism. 
"That's why he didn't do anything. You see, he's from Shanting up 
north. All the others are from Amoy. They're making life pretty miserable 
for him. The fellow I knocked out was a vicious tease and cutthroat. He 
worked things so that he had an argument with my friend, whose name 
is Wu Lung-san. Then he felt he had the right to knife him. Thought he 
could get away with it, and probably steal Wu's money belt in the bar¬ 
gain. Wu had to save face. That's why he just sat there, waiting for 
death to strike. The odds were all against Wu. I realized Wu would be 
knifed as soon as we left the scene. So I did a high dive." 

Gleason couldn't be quieted. "It was damned sporting and all that, 
but think of the white man’s position the Far East! Fraternizing with 
coolies won't help us keep the upper hand, man ! What on Earth can you 
possibly gain by saving the life of this coolie Wu ?" 
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Galliard gazed curiously into Gleason's eyes. "Gain? ' he asked. 
"Nothing, I guess, except his friendship. I had a talk with him. In his 
Chinese way, he didn't mention the incident of the coolie waiting to knife 
him. I asked him about his family and his health. He inquired likewise 
about mine. But before I said good-by, quietly, without a show of emo¬ 
tion, he vowed eternal gratitude." 

"Gratitude!" Gleason guffawed in scorn. "What do these coolies know 
about gratitude? Stop kidding us, Galliard. We’re here in the Orient to 
get what we can out of them, and they're here to take us for all they 
can. I've been out here twenty years and I know. There's not an ounce 
of gratitude in the whole lot of 'em." 

Galliard's gaze narrowed. "You're wrong, Gleason, I'm sorry to say. 
These coolies are a fine lot if you get to know them." 

"Know them!" Gleason stormed. "Who wants to know them? It 
would take me a whole day to tell you all the things I've done for a lot 
of these Chinese, and a minute to recountwhat they've done to show their 
appreciation. They're all a bunch of ingrates." 

There was a far-away look in Galliard's eyes. "Lucky you weren't 
on a certain ship with me," he mused. 

"You wouldn't be sitting here drinking Dutch gin, with that attitude. 
And I wouldn't be here, either, if it weren't for a certain coolie ..." 

"Tommyrot," Gleason said pompously. 

"I'd like to tell you," Galliard said dreamily, "about the gratitude of 
Coolie Sam." He poured himself another Dutch gin. "Coolie Sam! I 
haven't spoken his name for a longtime." He stared out of the porthole 
at a crescent moon high in the sky. "It was on a ship like this. Same 
part of the China Sea. Coolie cargo. I did a favor for Coolie Sam, and 
he showed his gratitude in a very sensational way." 

There was something about Galliard's tone of voice as he spoke these 
words, some fervid quality, some passionate shading, that filled me with 
awe. Even Gleason sensed the implication and made no answer, though 
he clucked his tongue ineffectually a few more times. 

"There are five hundred coolies on this ship, Gleason," Gailiard said 
suddenly, "and only three of us and a crew of fourteen whites and thirty 
Chinese. Think of those coolies deciding to cut your throat, Gleason. 
Think of the chance you would have with them swarming over this 
ship, bent on one purpose—your destruction. Areyou listening, Gleason ?" 

"I am," Gleason said. 

"Well, it happened to me," Galliard continued. "And it taught me a 
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lesson I'll never forget. Would you like me to tell you about it? Or 
perhaps we might play a game of chess instead." 

Gleason instinctively put his hand to his throat and glanced over 
his shoulder for a horde of Chinese armed with knives. But only the 
Malay bartender stood there sleepily. The ship was deathly quiet. Not 
a sound came from the well-deck where the coolies rested in the spring 
night. 

"Tell me," Gleason almost whispered. 

Galliard's eyes widened. A smile curled his lips for a moment. He 
downed another drink. He stuffed some tobacco into his pipe and lit 
it slowly. Gazing once again at the crescent moon, he finally brought 
his eyes back to Gleason and me, and told us about the gratitude of 
Coolie Sam . . . 

COOLIE SAM! THINK OF A muscle-bound ape. Think of 
Kipling's Gunga Din, only dressed in a pair of Chinese jeans and an 
old shirt. Callouses on his bare feet as thick as a horse's hoof. Matty 
hair. And, most noticeable, an infectious, engaging smile. Keep all these 
pictures in your mind, and you have an idea of Coolie Sam. He was a 
short, lithe, wiry fellow, ageless, and friendless. There was the savory 
fragrance of the Orient about the Coolie Sam. If you were a griffin you 
would look hard at him and laugh and say: "Now there's the Far East! 
There's China personified. There's China's pride and China's sorrow." 

Coolie Sam was a beast of burden, nothing more nor less. In the 
manner and spirit of his timeless ancestors, he did th“ work of the horse 
and the ox uncomplainingly. In season, he trotted by day and by night 
to the far reaches of the Yangtze River, and worked bis way down stream 
as a shore coolie, tugging and straining at sturdy ropes tied to lumbering 
boats bucking the treacherous currents. Labored magnificently eighteen 
hours a day for a few paltry coppers, and spent the rest of the time 
snoozing in an opium daze at some vermin-infested riverside camp. 

In the winter he became a ricksha coolie in Shanghai's crowded streets. 
Sewed himself into his grimy clothes, tied himself to the harness of his 
ricksha and thought nothing of trotting thirty miles a day, seven days a 
week. At odd times, he sold himself into the virtual slavery of the coolie 
trade, farmed himself out to mercenary masters in Java and Sumatra 
and the Malay States for bed and board and little else besides. 

There was something heroic about Coolie Sam; somethng funny and 
something tragic. Despite his magnificent labors, the incredible straining 
of his muscles, the unbelievable draining of his stamina, he never earned 
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more money than just enough to live from day to day, in the customary 
manner of the Chinese. 

Coolie Sam ! An American sailor gave him that name. It stuck. The 
other coolies kidded him about it, and he took their joking good-natured¬ 
ly. That was one of the troubles with Coolie Sam. He was as good-na¬ 
tured as a child, and people took advantage of him. He was the butt 
of most of the practical jokes of his brother coolies. They tied his clothes 
into knots, sent him off on wild goose chases and did all the other things 
practical jokers do. Coolie Sam accepted his lot uncomplainingly. He 
never cursed his fate. He never grumbled about his work. It never occur¬ 
red to him that he was a poor, suffering, exploited beast of burden — that 
he represented a challenge to the sporting spirit of the world; that we 
who hope for a better, more humane world must figure out a way to 
improve the lot of Coolie Sam. 

1 'Ricksha!'' somebody would shout, and Coolie Sam would be the 
first one to respond, beaming his infectious smile, eager to start off on 
a two or three-mile jaunt for twenty cents "small money." 

"Beauty daytime," he would say in pidgin English. What if it was 
raining P It made no difference to Coolie Sam. There was a payload to 
be pulled, and that was his life's work. 

He was an inveterate traveler, and therein lay the tragedy of Coolie 
Sam. God knows where he was born. Some loyal Chinese serf woman 
in a remote province of the shattered Empire got a sudden pain one 
day or night, took a few minutes off from her work in the fields, and the 
result was Coolie Sam. He must have started roaming at an early age. 
I guess he never went home, and never settled down and never got 
married and had children of his own as the average Chinese does. 

All this made life very lonesome for Coolie Sam. You know how 
clannish the Chinese can be. There is an old saying that the language 
changes every twenty li, or miles. So do the customs of the people. Most 
of the Chinese die in the same village where they are born. They are 
very narrow and provincial. 

Well, Coolie Sam always was the only representative of his little 
village and province wherever he happened to be. On Chinese New 
Year, when all the other Chinese held their family gatherings, Coolie 
Sam was left out in the cold. There is nothing that tickles the cruel 
sense of humor of the average Chinese so much as the sight of a man 
far away from his family on New Year. 

Of course. Coolie Sam never let anybody know what was going on 
inside that stolid breast of his. If he had any feelings, he concealed 
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them. He was very proud of "keeping face," and met all taunts, all 
reversals of fortune, hunger, thirst, heartless deprivations of body and 
soul, with that impudent, all pervasive smile of his, that elfish grimace 
that was his shield and armor against a relentless world. 

But I saw through that smile of Coolie Sam's. I found him in a 
tight spot. I saved his life. He vowed eternal gratitude. And he kept his 
word. 


2 

IT HAPPENED ONE WINTER in Shanghai. I had recently 
reached the city from Mongolia, where I had been doing some scientific 
work. I came to Shanghai for a holiday. And I lunged into the cos¬ 
mopolitan life of that mad city with zest and abandon. Dancing every 
night at the clubs. Roulette until the wee hours of the morning. Horse 
races in the afternoon, and getting over a hangover from the previous 
night's drinking every morning — if I was able to wake up. That lasted 
about a month. In a way, Coolie Sam ended it. 

Sometimes Fate guides our footsteps to places where things happen 
of vital importance to our lives. I am sure this was the case the morning 
I saw Coolie Sam for the first time. 

I remember I had been dancing and drinking and gambling all the 
night. It was sunrise when I staggered away from the roulette table. 
I wanted some fresh air, and I decided to walk home. I knew a short 
cut through an alley. I took it, to the amazement of natives who peered 
out of the unkempt houses at me, in my dinner clothes and my starched 
shirt, swinging my cane as I swerved forward. 

Coolie Sam was having an argument with another Chinese when I 
came across him. I had to stop and watch, because the alley where they 
stood was very narrow at that point, and, in fact, their argument con¬ 
cerned which of them should step aside to let the other pass. 

These arguments are very common between Chinese in Shanghai, and 
are an unfailing source of interest to me. Coolie Sam and the other 
coolie stood face to face. A crowd had gathered and was watching them 
passively. 

Have you ever watched a Chinese argument ? Did you understand 
what they were saying? It's always exciting, and Coolie Sam and his 
opponent were following all the rules in this particular instance. 

Both carried huge loads suspended on bamboo rods see-saw fashion 
over their shoulders. 
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"Step aside, miserable one, and permit me to pass," the first coolie 
said. 

Coolie Sam eyed his adversary with an incredulous expression that 
was a sight to see spreading slowly over his face. "What! Me step 
aside for you P" he asked. 

"Now, come,” the first coolie said in juicy dialect. "I am too far su¬ 
perior to you both mentally and physically to deign to hit you, but if 
you do not step aside I will be forced to take punitive measures." 

"Get out of my way, I'm in a hurry," Coolie Sam went on placidly, 
ignoring the other's speech completely. 

This went on for about ten minutes, their language getting spicier and 
spicier, until they reached the point where they began insulting the mem¬ 
ory of each other's ancestors. At this point there set in the second stage 
of a Chinese fight, called advancing and retreating. 

'The idea was to push the other man back without actually starting 
a real fight. 

So the first coolie suddenly dashed forward. Coolie Sam stepped back, 
in such a way as to indicate that the retreat was not due to fear, but 
to an unwillingness to be contaiminated by contact with such a low 
fellow as his foe. The next moment Coolie Sam advanced—a few steps 
farther than the distance he had retreated. The first coolie moved back. 
By this time they were cursing brilliantly, and several peacemakers 
in the crowd started doing their stuff. Peacemaking is an old Chinese 
institution, and there is never an absence of peacemakers in any crowd. 

An old Chinese stepped out of the crowd and put his arm over the 
shoulder of the first coolie. "Pay no attention to this man," he said, 
motioning to Coolie Sam. "Let him have his way, for all the good it 
will do him. It is obvious he is an uncouth barbarian from a remote 
province and has no manners at all." 

Another peacemaker was telling Coolie Sam the same sort of things 
about the other fellow. This went on for some time, and then the third 
and final stage of the argument set in. 

Brushing aside his peacemakers. Coolie Sam threw down his load 
and made a rush for the other coolie. The peacemakers who had de¬ 
signated themselves as his seconds grabbed him and restrained him 
from tearing the other coolie into small shreds of human flesh. They 
shouted and shrieked and jibbered at Coolie Sam that he ought not 
waste his’ time shooing into oblivion such a ridiculous specimen of man¬ 
kind as the other coolie. Coolie Sam permitted himself to be held back. 
This was the rule; it was not wise to break it. 
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The other coolie, calmly watching Coolie Sam's rush and subsequent 
checking, allowed Coolie Sam's wrath to diminish before he decided to 
go on the warpath. Same business. Same gnashing of teeth, throwing 
down of payload, rush forward and check by his own peacemakers. 

They repeated the performance a few times. Then it was obvious that 
even the two coolies were getting bored with the proceedings. So were the 
peacemakers, and most of the members of the crowd of onlookers. A 
compromise was effected. Coolie Sam's peacemakers persuaded him to 
retreat and proceed to his destination by another route. The other coolie's 
peacemakers forced the same decision on that fellow. Both separated, 
hurling parting oaths and imprecations at each other with the fluency 
only Orientals can muster in a crisis. 

I watched Coolie Sam walking away. I gazed hard at him. I liked 
him right away. 

Maybe it was the condition I was in—my drinking and gambling 
and all that—but suddenly something dawned on me, and I made a 
strange decision. 

I felt a wave of shame engulf me when I thought of all the time I 
had wasted in Shanghai during that mad month. I was a scientist. It 
was my job to learn everything 1 could about the Chinese, and here 
I was spending all my time with foreigners, doing things I just as well 
could have done in Paris, London, or New York. 

What dawned on me as I watched Coolie Sam going his way down 
that narrow alley, his payload swinging as he trotted, was that he per¬ 
sonified the Orient. He was China. Here was the kind of man I must 
know. I must learn what he thinks, how he works, how he feels, and then 
I would know something about the Far East. 

Yes, it was a strange decision. You, Gleason, would never have made 
it, but I did. I decided to follow Coolie Sam, see what he did with him¬ 
self during the day, find out how long he worked, what he ate, who 
his friends were, where he lived. 

Without further ado I started walking quickly after him, little realizing 
that I was being led into the first stage of what turned out to be a mad 
adventure. A great adventure, with Coolie Sam playing the role of hero. 

He carried a hundred and fifty pound load. I carried a walking 
stick. He weighed one hundred and thirty pounds. I one hundred and 
sixty. He lived on rice and fish, I on steaks and spinach. Yet I had 
difficulty keeping up with him as he made his perilous way through 
the narrow street teeming with humanity, full of dangerous pitfalls, crowd¬ 
ed with rickshas, lumbering carts and thousands of other coolies carrying 
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payloads. He trotted a swift pace for many miles, until we were far 
in the Chinese City. I kept my distance behind him, marveling at his 
stamina. He hadn't the slightest idea I was following him. 

For a while he stopped at an open air restaurant to shovel an amazing 
quantity of rice and fish and garlic down his mouth. I waited 
and watched. 

Suddenly I saw the coolie with whom Coolie Sam had argued stand¬ 
ing near by. He seemed to be waiting for someone . . . waiting and 
watching, just as I was doing. It dawned on me that it was strange for 
this coolie to be on the same road with Coolie Sam, for when they had 
met and fought they were going different ways. 

Another coolie approached the first coolie slyly. They exchanged 
greetings and together went into a teashop next door to the restaurant 
where Coolie Sam was eating. 

I followed them, keeping an eye peeled for Coolie Sam's continuance 
of hi6 journey. I contrived to get a table at the tea shop next to the two 
coolies, but behind a post so that they could not see me. I strained my 
ears. 

"And the dog, the son of a turtle," the coolie was telling his friend, 
"had the gall to tell me to get out of his way; me, who has lived in this 
province all mylife, whose ancestors settled here in the time of Confucius." 

"Why didn't you kill him ? " the other Chinese asked simply. 

"I didn't wish to dirty my hands in that crowd of people," the first 
coolie said. "But I have decided it would be best for my honor to end 
that man's life as quickly as possible. Imagine! He is froma province 
so distant and lowly that nobdy can even speak its name. Furthermore, he 
is the only representative of his province here. Nobody would miss him." 

"I will help you rid the city of such an animal," the other coolie said 
decisively. "How will we do it P.Speak, and I shall help you in anything 
you decide." 

"I have followed him and made inquiries," the first coolie said. "He 
is carrying some rice to Li, the rice merchant, near the Whangpoo River. 
He should be there in an hour. Let us get together our friends. After the 
rice is delivered and he is paid for his cartage we will set upon him, kill 
him and throw his body into the river." 

"I am sorry for the sharks of the ocean, where his lowly body will 
drift, to be forced to eat such rubbish," the second coolie said. 

Now you may think it strange that two men would plan a murder so 
openly in a public tea house, speaking so loudly that a person within 
earshot could hear what they are saying. And you may also think it 
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a great coincidence that I should come across this coolie in a strange 
street where I had never been before. 

Well, I can cast aside your doubts on the first point by telling you 
that the teashop, jammed with Chinese, was full of murderous talk. 
This man was going to kill his landlord. That man was planning to 
torture a merchant who had robbed and cheated him. Another man 
was boasting to his friends about his plans to maim a business rival 
at the fair, so that he would have a monopoly in whatever it was he 
sold. This is the common talk of a teahouse. The air is always full 
of threats and imprecations, and at first glance a stranger, if he under¬ 
stands the dialects, will think he is in the midst of one of the toughest 
collection of murderers and villains in the world. 

And it was the only public teashop for quite a distance. Apparendy, 
the coolie who hated Coolie Sam had followed him, just as I had done, 
and had picked up his friend on the way. 

"Come along," the first coolie said. "The stupid fool is through with 
his meal. I can see from here that he intends to resume his journey 
to Li, the rice merchant." 

They paid their bill in a hurry and left. I did likewise. Coolie Sam 
had picked up his burden, swung it over his shoulder and started along 
on his journey chanting a see-saw song of China. I followed at a re¬ 
spectable distance. I noticed that the first coolie and his friend disappeared 
down an alley. They were on their way, I realized, to gather reinforce¬ 
ments for their attack on Coolie Sam. 

How would you have felt in my position ? I was a foreigner all alone 
in dangerous territory. There were no Sikh policemen to protect me, as 
in the International Settlement of Shanghai. It really was none of my 
business to interfere with the coolies' plan to murder Coolie Sam. I 
should have gone home, and left Coolie Sam to his fate. 

As a matter of fact, I nearly did go home. I argued with myself 
that the talk at teashops always concerned threats of bloodshed that 
never materialized, and was largely empty prattle. I tried to convince 
myself that the coolie who had threatened to kill Coolie Sam was just 
talking through his hat. 

But, somehow or other, something inside of me told me that these - 
men really meant what they said. I recalled their faces, filled with hate 
and lust, their greedy hands ready to clutch Coolie Sam's throat, plunge 
a knife into his back and grab his hard-earned money. 

No, Gleason, I didn't go home. What if Coolie Sam was only one 
of China's teeming millions ? What if nobody would miss him ? It was 
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true that two hundred coolies were found dead every day in the streets 
of Shanghai. It was true that the majority of coolies had no use for 
a white man and resented his interference. 

You're a banker, Gleason, and I . . . well, you know what I am. 
A student of earthquakes and typhoons. We both have a certain amount 
of dirty work to do in this world. But do you think I’m so callous 
that when something passes me which I have eyes to see I can turn 
away as if blind ? 

I liked Coolie Sam. He was a human being.' That was my only ex¬ 
cuse. 

I followed him to the waterfront of the Whampoo. 

After Coolie Sam delievered his payload to Li, the rice merchant, 
he made straight for the river. I knew he was probably intending to 
catch a ferry that would take him downstream to the International Set- 
tleirient. 

I felt in my pocket for a little automatic I always carried with me 
wherever I went. It was a pearl-handled gun, resembling a toy more 
than a weapon ol death, but I had found it most serviceable in my 
peregrinations around Shanghai. 

The attack was not long in coming. As Coolie Sam approached the 
river I observed, though he did not, the coolie with whom he had argued 
and five other coolies standing by the waterfront. 

He was walking straight towards them. I knew it would be fatal 
if he passed them. 

"Hey !" I bellowed. I didn't know his name at that time, but I shouted 
with all my might. He turned around and noticed me for the first time. 

"Stop!" I shouted, even though I knew the murderous coolies were 
listening to everything I said. "Don't pass those men. They are going to 
rob and kill you !'' 

Coolie Sam eyed me quizzically. Then he turned and observed for the 
first time that the coolie with whom he had argued was in the foreground 
of the group. Puzzled, he stopped, not knowing what to do, and waited 
for me to catch up with him. 

At first the fact that I was a white man sort of made him wary of me. 
"Who are you to give’me orders ... sir ?" he asked meekly. 

"I am your friend," I said. "And I have to warn you. I overheard 
that man in a teashop planning your robbery and death." 

The idea of death didn't bother Coolie Sam, but the talk of robbery 
angered him. 
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"What!" he cried. "They plan to steal my hard-earned coppers! The 
worms ! The snails ! I will show them I am not afraid." 

With these words, he walked ahead, straight for the gang of coolies. As 
he approached the first coolie stepped forward and smiled wicked¬ 
ly. Coolie Sam's hand went into his shirt and emerged with a stileeto. 

"Where are you going so fast?" the first coolie asked sarcastically. 

Coolie Sam scored several points with the next remark. "I am going," 
he said nicely," to desecrate the graves of your ancestors back to the 
ninth generation." 

This was too much for the first coolie. His own dagger emerged from 
his sleeve and he made a rush for Coolie Sam. At the same time the other 
five pulled a variety of weapons out of nowhere — knives, clubs, ice 
picks and hammers —and leaped forward. 

I stood watching about twenty feet away. There was one thing to do, 
and I did it. 

The bullet from my automatic plugged the first coolie neatly in the 
arm. He fell to the ground, screaming with pain, as the others, taken un¬ 
awares, stepped back, frightened, for a moment. 

I rushed forward. "Come on ! Follow me!" I shouted to Coolie Sam. 

Circling the group, I made a dash down to the edge of the water, 
where a sampan jvas tied to a stamp, I looked back. Coolie Sam was 
still there. I realized he was too proud to run away, and would stand 
his ground. 

I tried again. I called to him to help me and dropped beside the sam¬ 
pan. 

Coolie Sam heard my plaintive appeal. He didn't take more than a 
second to decide what to do. His dagger flew from his hand, pirouetted 
through the air and landed in the chest of one of the five attacking cool¬ 
ies. The man went down. 

Lowering his head, Coolie Sam plunged forward, straight into the cen¬ 
ter of the remaining four. They parted to let him through, holding their 
weapons aloft for fear of hitting one another. Then Coolie Sam was 
free. He leaped, skipped and tumbled to my side. 

As he came I fired one bullet toward the four pursuing coolies. They 
turned and fled in the opposite direction, leaving their comrades where 
they had fallen. 

We climbed into the sampan, and the next minute we were out fifty 
yards in the river. The swift current caught us up and whirled us down¬ 
stream. Downstream to the International Settlement, the Bund and safety ! 
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It was then the Coolie Sam made the vow of eternal gratitude. We 
were nearing the Bund. The tall, modern skyscrapers loomed to our left. 
Autos and rickshaws mingled on the busy waterfront street. Coolie Sam 
stared hard at me. 

"I know, 11 he said, "that I owe my life to you. There was no reason 
why you should have come to my rescue, for I am the lowest of the low." 

"You are a human being," I said. 

"The lowest of the low," he repeated sadly. "And yet you thought 
enough of me, even though we are strangers and have no family ties, to 
save my life ... It is an act of kindness which I shall never forget." 

"Forget it, Coolie Sam,” I said. 

"I shall never forget it," he said. "Not until life is squeezed out of 
this poor heart of mine. Here and now, before my gods, I vow that I 
shall always be grateful to you. My hand is yours, my heart beats for 
you, my eyes see what you want them to see, my ears hearken to the 
sounds you enjoy, and my mouth speaks but words of praise and loy¬ 
alty for you from now until eternity." 

"Thank you. Coolie Sam," I said. I eased the sampan into the jetty 
at the Bund. His words made me feel good, increased my affection for 
China and the Chinese a hundredfold. 

We got out of the sampan. 

"Goodby, Coolie Sam," I said. 

"Good-by" —he bowed low—" And believe me, I have spoken with 
great solemnity." 


3 

THE ADVENTURE WITH COOLIE SAM ended my holiday 
in Shanghai. I suddenly realized that there was much about the Orient 
I still had to learn. Coolie Sam had given me a glimpse of the real 
Orient, and I wanted to preserve that glimpse. I decided to go to the 
Philippines to study the earthquakes and typhoons there. I paid my bill 
at the club, packed my few belongings and departed. The next day I was 
on a ship bound for Manila. 

I went far into the interior of the Philippines, learned the languages 
of the taos, subsisted on the simple food of the natives—and increased 
my education a hundredfold. Then I returned to Manila a year later 
for a brief vacation. This was ended when I accepted a commission to 
travel on a Dutch ship, the Z u yderdam, to study the currents and winds 
of the China Sea. 
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The Z u yderdam left Manila for Surabaya, Java, in the south, thence 
to proceed directly to Hongkong on its northern journey up the China 
Sea. 

It was a pleasant trip to Java. The tropical winds caressed my face. 
The weather was perfect throughout. I regained some of the composure 
I had lost during my arduous work in the interior of the Philippines. 
We were to sail the following day on our return trip. 

I was standing on deck a few hours before sailing when I saw a re¬ 
volting spectacle. At least fifty trucks rolled to the pier and disgorged 
the sorriest group of humanity it has ever been my misfortune to see. 
Chinese coolies and their wives and children! A thousand of them ! And 
they weren't happy, as coolies usually are when their work in Java 
is ended and they are embarking for their home. They were wailing 
and cursing and muttering. The women were crying. The children were 
whimpering. And the men were shrieking harrowing threats at the Malay 
soldiers who herded them onto the Z u yderdam as though they were so 
many heads of cattle. 

From portly, stern-faced Van Lijn, captain of the Z u yderdam, I learned 
the story of those coolies. A Japanese who owned a lot of land in Java 
had contracted to bring them to Surabaya on a six-months' contract to 
work on his coffee plantations. He assured them transportation back 
and forth and a decent coolie wage. They quit jobs in Amoy to accept 
his offer. Some of them spent a lot of money coming to Amoy from 'way 
inland to enroll. Others pawned valuable belongings to bribe their way 
onto the list. All had made some sacrifice, but all had thought it worth 
while, considering the money to be made and the trip. 

The coolies had been brought to Surabaya on another Dutch ship. 
But when they arrived they discovered to their amazement that the Japa¬ 
nese had changed his mind. For some reasons having to do with the 
incomprehensible laws that govern trade he had decided it would be 
unprofitable to run his coffee plantations that year. So he had informed 
the coolies their services were not desired. 

The Dutch government officials had insisted that he send them home 
to Amoy on the Z u yderdam, for they weren't going to be burdened with 
a thousand coolie mouths to feed. The Japanese had consented to send 
them home, but had glibly argued his way out of his contractual ob¬ 
ligations. The coolies didn't work, his lawyers said, and wouldn't be 
paid a cent more than transportation home. 

Coolies seldom have redress. In this case, as always, they lost out. 
Some Chinese lawyers tried to defend their rights, but made little headway 
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against the shrewd Japanese, with his manifold political connections. 

For two weeks they stayed in Surabaya, starving mosdy, while the 
case was threshed out in court. There were plenty of loopholes in the 
contract. The Dutch officials ruled that the Japanesedidn't owe the coolies 
anything more than passage home, despite the sacrifices the coolies had 
made to get their jobs. It was a dirty trick all the way through. I ground 
my teeth in rage and disgust when I heard the story. But what could 
I do ? What can anybody do against bureaucracy and bribery and politi¬ 
cal influence ? 

The coolies had suffered terribly during their two-week stay in Java. 
At least fifty had died. I solemnly watched the coffins of the dead being 
put down into the hold ofth efuyderdatn. To shipping the dead home for 
burial the Japanese had to consent, for the Chinese most certainly would 
have revolted had this not been done. You must know what incredible 
sacrifices Chinese expatriates will make to send the bodies of their beloved 
dead home to China for burial in the ancestral funeral grounds. Whether 
they are in Australia or America or Europe they will manage to scrape 
together enough money to ship the bodies home. Taoism, Buddhism and 
Confucianism, their three main religions, all agree on this one thing: a 
Chinese must be buried in his birthplace, or else his spirit will be damned 
to roaming the corridors of the ether world in eternal agony. 

It's all right for the Japanese and Indians to ship the ashes home, 
but the Chinese must send the body or spend the rest of their lives in 
deep suffering and remorse, certain the spirits of the persons so dese¬ 
crated are cursing them roundly forever and a day. In fact, the dread 
of cremation—of being reduced to ashes which can be scattered in the 
four winds—is one of the greatest fears in a Chinaman's life. That's why 
he runs from fire faster than from anything else. 

I watched the pitiful spectacle. Finally all the coffins had been lowered 
into the hold and stacked in a room below, 'midships. Then the coolies 
and their wives and children came aboard, weeping and muttering im¬ 
precations against Java and the Japanese and all white men in general. 
I didn't see a smiling face among that crowd until near the end. Then 
I saw one, a proud face, head erect defiantly, speaking reassuring words 
to the others, trying to console the women and children. 

It was Coolie Sam. 

Th e ^uyderdam got under way as soon as all the coolies were aboard. 
Through a quiet sea just like this. Vibrating smoothly through the warm 
tropical waters. Night fell. A canopy of stars covered us. Many of the 
coolies came out on deck and sat passively. No fan-tan or mahjong 
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games. No music. No discussions. Not even muttering . . . they were all 
too tired to lament. Just an ominous silence on the well-deck. Sometimes 
a sigh. Often a stifled sob. But mosdy silence, bleak, bitter and fore¬ 
boding. 

There were two other white passengers aboard with me, and thirteen 
white officers and a crew of thirty Malays. Some of us were scared. I 
didn't do much scientific work that night. We sat in the smoking room 
discussing the plight of the coolies. 

"I am going aft," I finally said around midnight, "to speak to a 
friend of mine among those poor devils. Coolie Sam's his name." 

Captain Van Lijn advised against it. "We must all keep away from 
those coolies on this trip," he said. "They're in a bad mood, and I 
don't blame them. If we reach Amoy without any trouble I'll thank 
my lucky stars." 

Young Dr. Rathje, a thin, small, studious Dutchman new to the Far 
Eastern service, disagreed with Captain Van Lijn. "I have to go down 
and visit them," he said. "I have to inspect the coffin room. And I have 
to see that none of the sanitation laws are being violated." 

"All right," Van Lijn said, "but go at your own risk." 

We went, Dr. Rathje and I, down below, into the hold where the 
coolies were quartered. It was an ordeal that brought shivers running 
up and down my spine. They glared at us with cold, mysterious eyes. 
They stopped their soft conversations as we passed. It was dark down 
there—only a few dim lamps lit the scene—and hot and smelly. Babies 
cried. Mothers spoke sharply to their children. Some of the few men 
asleep snored violently. The air was filled with harbingers of trouble — 
uprising — mutiny! 

I looked around for Coolie Sam, but didn't see him. We went up 
on the well-deck. A sea of leering faces crowded around us. My eyes 
flitted from face to face . . . flat noses with quivering nostrils ... al¬ 
mond eyes narrowed to thin slits. Finally I found Coolie Sam. 

He was peacefully sleeping between two winches. I pushed him. He 
opened his eyes. 

"Master Galliard !" he said softly. Dr. Rathje and I crouched low and 
I spoke to Coolie Sam. The winches afforded us some protection from 
prying ears. He told me the worst. The coolies were in an awful stew. 
We could expect anything to happen. He pointed out a big, lumbering 
coolie named Chang, the strongest of the lot, who was circling around 
arousing the coolies to a fury of hatred. 

No, Coolie Sam said, he didn't hold much sway with them. He was 
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the only representative of his province in that crowd. They didn't talk 
to him very much. They didn't like him. How did he happen to pop 
up in Surabaya with this outfit ? Oh, well, wanderlust and hard times 
in Shanghai. He had gotten a job on a coastal boat for a while as 
stoker. He had stayed ashore in Amoy and worked as a ricksha coolie 
under the broiling South China sun. No, he didn't get sunstroke, or 
dysentery, or cholera. He was strong and healthy. What did he think 
about the plight all the coolies were in ? It was a shame. The Japanese 
was an unmentionable dog. But that was Destiny, to have hard luck 
at times and good luck at other times. He wasn't complaining. Not 
Coolie Sam ! When he reached Amoy he would get a job on a ship 
somehow and manage to return to Shanghai—or else join up with one 
of the various Chinese armies. 

"It fills my heart with joy to see you," Coolie Sam said earnesdy. 

"And mine to see you again," I replied. "In no patronizing way I 
otter to help you with money when you reach Amoy." 

Coolie Sam gazed sadly at me. "If we reach Amoy," he said, and 
he shook his head sadly. 

Dr. Rathje, who couldn't understand our conversation, was getting 
restless. "Let's go back," he said. "I don't think things are as bad as 
the captain says. These coolies look like a peaceful lot." 

I didn't answer him. What was there to say ? I knew he would learn 
. . . only I didn't know how soon. 

We walked forward on the well-deck and climbed the stair leading up 
to the promenade deck. Without warning a knife came hurting through 
the air, flew past my face and buried itself to the hilt in young Dr. Rath- 
je's spine. The youthful Dutchman emitted a shrill shriek of anguish, 
then fell back into my arms. 

I grabbed him and pushed him up and over onto the promenade 
deck. He slumped to the deck. I wheeled and gazed down at the sea 
of mute faces leering up at me. The coolie Chang was in that crowd. 
Had he hurled the knife P I drew my gun, but realized the futility of 
firing into that mob. 

Chang was glaring at me. "You will meet the same fate!" he snarled. 
The other coolies shouted hysterically at me. 

I carried Rathje's body forward to the smoking room. "Call the 
captain quick !" I shouted to the Malay steward. 

The young doctor was dead. The long stiletto had been hurled with 
accurate aim, and had pierced his heart through the back. 

Captain Van Lijn came on the run, his eyes wide with combined anger 
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and fear. He took one look at the dead doctor, another more severe 
look at me, and then wheeled around. "Call the radio operator, the 
chief officer, the chief engineer at once!" he barked to the Malay steward. 

Then he took his gun out of his pocket. 

4 

WELL, WE DID EVERYTHING we possibly could do. Cap¬ 
tain Van Lijn was an efficient Dutchman who knew his business. He 
ordered the radio operator to flash an S 0 S to a Dutch gunboat to 
proceed to our side immediately. He ordered the ship to turn around 
and head back for Surabaya. He ordered the firedoors closed 'midships, 
cutting the coolies off from the forward part of the ship and confining 
them to the hold which was their quarters — unless they rushed the prome¬ 
nade deck. He ordered machine guns taken from the armory and mounted 
on the promenade deck, and ordered the third mate and third assistant 
engineer, both of whom were experts at handling the heavy guns, to 
stand by. He ordered all the officers and Malay crew members to arm 
themselves with pistols and rifles. Then he ordered all of us to stand by. 

You see, we hadn't the slightest idea what to expect. We didn't know 
whether the coolies would just grumble and let the thing go at that, or 
whether they'd start a mutiny and try to seize the ship. What could they 
gain by seizing the ship? Nothing, on careful study of the situation. 
They couldn't run the ship and would be apprehended eventually. But, 
with their minds inflamed, they could be made to believe that they could 
gain a lot. Gold in the safe. Valuable cargo. Arms and ammunition. 
And revenge on the white men — the foreigners — whom they hated. 

The Dutch gunboat received our SOS and radioed back at once 
that she would rush to our assistance and meet us, but that it would 
take four hours at the earliest. 

In half an hour everything was set. I made a tour of the forward part 
of the Z u yderdam with Captain Van Lijn. Listening through the closed 
firedoors we heard Chang orating: "And what is the result? We are 
taken far away from our homes and robbed ! We are treated like cattle! 
We want our money. It is here on the ship . . . many silver and gold 
pieces in the safe. Let us storm the ship. Let us show them that we are 
men!" 

Cheers. Frantic scurrying about. Hysterical voices shouting approval. 
All this we heard through the firedoors. We went up to the promenade 
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deck. A scattering of Chinese still were on the well-deck, though all of 
the women and children had gone below. 

Standing behind one of the machine guns, Van Lijn and I surveyed 
the coolies. They were quiet in that subde, menacing way Chinese become 
during the lull before the storm. 

We didn't have long to wait. The coolies suddenly retreated from the 
well-deck to the poop deck aft. Suddenly, piercing the quietude of the 
tropical night, came terrifying screams from the poop deck. Van Lijn 
realized immediately what was happening. He had called all members 
of the Malay crew forward at the first sign of trouble, but two sailors 
had been on the poop deck that housed the steering gear apparatus. 

The coolies, we realzied, were taking their revenge out on the two 
Malays. The screams subsided just as suddenly as they started. 

"Poor devils,” Van Lijn growled. Then he turned to the machine 
gunners. "Let 'em have it," he said in surprising Americanese. 

The machine guns started roaring. But the bullets swept the well-deck 
without doing any damage, for all of the coolies had fled. 

The ship suddenly lurched dangerously, something like an auto that 
has lost one of its wheels. Van Lijn stared darkly at me. "The damn 
fools!" he said. "They've broken the steering gear." 

The captain ordered a courier to inform the bridge of what had hap¬ 
pened. 

The next morning I got the scare of my life. Directly behind where we 
stood on the promenade deck was a big ventilator, the funnel of which 
descended into the fire room, bringing much-needed fresh air to the stro- 
kers who stoood in front of the fire boxes. 

I suddenly observed wisps of smoke emerging from the ventilator. 

"They've set the ship afire!" I shouted, dismayed. 

Captain Van Lijn quieted my fears immediately. The smoke came from 
the smoldering ashes in the fire room, he explained. The Z u yderdam was 
an old coal burning ship and used the old method of disposing of the 
ashes. The ashes were stacked on a fireproof platform direcdy under the 
ventilator. Sailors lowered buckets down the ventilator. Firemen below 
filled the buckets with ashes and they were raised to the promenade deck 
by a pulley arrangement. 

Two bars running down the ventilator prevented the buckets from 
spilling. When the buckets were raised to the deck, sailors emptied them 
into the sea. Apparently the commotion aboard had upset the ship's 
routine. The ashes had been stacked on the fireproof platform below, but 
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the sailors had neglected to bring them up to the deck through the ven¬ 
tilator. 

The opening of the ventilator was low on the deck. I stuck my head 
inside to see for myself that Van Lijn was telling the truth. Through the 
smoke that burned my eyes I saw the platform down below, stacked full 
of gleaming ashes not enough to cook a man in half a minute. 

To my amazement, I saw a figure climbing up the ventilator, hand 
over hand on the two bars ... a soot-covered coolie. I drew my gun 
and stepped back. The coolie suddenly emerged onto the deck. Van Lijn 
saw the figure, too. Automatically he raised his gun. But I shoved his 
shooting arm in time to deflect his aim. 

"Don't shoot," I said. "It's Coolie Sam. He's a friend of mine. How 
in blazes did you get up here through that funnel, Coolie Sam ?" 

In Chinese he replied: "In the hold there was much excitement, much 
sharpening of daggers. They hope to rush you and kill you, and I am 
your friend. Chang is a madman. He is inflaming them to heroic deeds. 
There is trouble ahead for all of you. Be careful!" 

"We'll be careful. But how did you mangageto reach the promenade 
deck through that funnel ? It leads to the engine room below, doesn't 
it?" 

Coolie Sam bowed. "When the excitement inthehold grew unendurable 
for my sensitive ears I decided to hide. There was but one place where 
nobody would think of looking—the funeral room 'tween decks, where 
the fifty cofftns are lined up in rows. I went into the funeral room. The 
big steel door was not locked. I went in and bolted the door from the 
inside. Then I saw this funnel. It goes straight through the middle of the 
funeral room on its way to the fire room down below. I found a chip- 
hammer and worked for an hour. The iron plate was old and rusty 
and not at all strong. Finally I cut a hole in the funnel big enough 
for me to creep through. I had no idea where it would lead me, but 
there was the gleaming ash-fire below, and then there were two bars 
inside the funnel. I am strong-armed. I raised myself hand over hand 
up those two bars. I am here. Master Galliard." 

Coolie Sam prattled on in his quaint dialect. »An idea had come into 
my head, a daring idea, but a clever one. I turned to Van Lijn and said 
in English: "Captain, I know a way to keep these coolies in check with¬ 
out bloodshed." 

"How ?" he asked dubiously. 

I told him. It was a miserable trick, but very simple. I knew enough 
about the Chinese to understand their reverence for the dead and their 
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horror of creamation. My idea was to creep down into the funeral room 
the same way Coolie Sam crept up to our deck. And, once there, safe 
behind the steel door, we would shout out to the coolies that at the first 
sign of trouble we would hurl those coffins containing their dead down 
the ventilator into the glowing ash-heap below. If that wouldn't quiet 
them, nothing would. 

"I believe you're right," Van Lijn said. "Let's try it." 

I motioned to Coolie Sam to come along with us. He didn't know 
what we planned to do, but he came cheerfully enough, because I asked 
him. He'd do anything I'd ask. We went down in buckets. It was a 
gruesome, frightening experience, descending that funnel, with the fires 
of hell seemingly glowing below. Looking straight down through the 
smoke that blackened our faces and brought tears to our eyes we could 
see the smoldering flames lashing their tongues at us like a million 
ratdesnakes. The hot air swept up and almost scorched our faces. 

Finally I reached the hole Coolie Sam had cut in the ventilator. La¬ 
boriously I wiggled my way into the coffin room. Van Lijn- and Coolie 
Sam followed. 

Through the steel door came the resonant voice of Chang, exhorting 
the coolies to a swift attack. "Death is sweet," he shouted. "For what 
have we to live P No jobs in Amoy. Starvation facing us and our chil¬ 
dren. We are a hundred to one. No guns will stand against our brawn 
and our courage and our knives !" 

W ithout further ado I banged on the steel door and shouted to get 
their attention. "Listen to me, you fools and idiots !" I roared. 

A sudden silence fell over the throng of coolies. I continued: "Listen 
to me. There are three of us here in this coffin room. The door is strong. 
It will be impossible for you to break in. We have cut through a ven¬ 
tilator here which leads down to the fires of the furnace room. If you 
do not agree to be quiet, if you make any effort to rush this door, we 
will hurl the coffins of your beloved dead into the flames. The flesh 
and bones of your mothers and fathers will be dumped into the sea 
to scatter with the winds to the corner of the earth !" 

It was a long, windy sentence, and I stopped dramatically and fear¬ 
fully after shouting it. 

A hush deeper than any that had come before fell over the throng 
outside. Then came a rising murmuring of voices . . . sounds not of 
defiance but of anguish. Then pleas for mercy and cries of despair and 
moans of pain. 

It was a knockout! Outside, a hundred voices begged and pleaded 
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with me to leave the coffins alone. They would surrender. They would 
throw away their knives. They would permit us to bind and gag them. 
Anything ... if we didn't cremate the bodies of their loved ones. 

I told them—I didn't have to shout any more, for they hushed when 
I spoke—that I didn't care to bind and gag them. We would stay in 
the coffin room, I said, and at the first sign of trouble the coffins would 
go down the chute. 

Of course, all I wanted was peace until the gunboat arrived to assure 
continued order. "If there is no trouble," I spoke through the door, 
"the coffins will not be touched." 

They vowed their thanks, promised they would be peaceful. I turned 
to Captain Van Lijn, to find him smiling at me. 

Then I saw Coolie Sam, and the smile left my face. He was gazing 
reproachfully at me with the saddest, most miserable face I have ever 
seen on any man, white, yellow or black. 

"Master Galliard," he said slowly, the words coming with an effort. 
"I would die for you, for I have sworn before you the vow of eternal 
gratitude. But I would kill you if you dared throw any of those coffins 
into the flames." 

"Why?" 

"Because, Master Galliard, we Chinese do not think much of this 
life, but the after life is most important, and every man must be assured 
a chance for his spirit to be at peace. Fire reduces the mortal body to 
ashes, and the immortal soul is dissipated. It can never return complete 
to the family cemetery where it belongs, on the soil of China near where 
the mortal body was born. It is cursed to wander in the night, a spirit 
of evil!" 

Coolie Sam paused for an ominous breath. "Though I do not like 
the men outside, I respect their dead. They will respect me when my 
body grows quiet and my heart stops beating. Don't you see?" Coolie 
Sam said, his voice rising to a passionate pitch. "We work and slave 
through our mortal lives, and do not complain, because we know the 
world of the spirits when we are dead will be a happier place." 

I knew at that moment that Coolie Sam was a hero, a hero among 
China's anonymous millions. I knew more about the Orient at that 
moment than I have ever known since, or will ever know. 

I spoke earnesdy: "Rest assured," I said, "that we will not desecrate 
these coffins. You have vowed eternal gratitude to me. I vow this to you: 
If these men outside cause further trouble we will fight them like men, 
and will not hide behind their dead mothers and fathers." 
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Coolie Sam smiled at me. "I thank you," he said. 

"You have my word. But I want to ask you one favor. The threat 
of this thing I have promised not to do may keep those men peaceful 
outside. Is it all right if we do not tell them we have changed 
our minds ?" 

"Yes, that is fair," said Coolie Sam. The three of us climbed up to 
the promenade deck and sent others down to guard the coffins. 

It was almost three o'clock in the morning. Coolie Sam and I stood 
on the promenade deck as Van Lijn went to inspect the ship. The rudder¬ 
less ship pitched and tossed gently in the ocean swell. The stars gleamed 
above and the moon hung low. We stood waiting for the Dutch gun¬ 
boat to arrive. When we saw it our anxiety would be over. 

And then, in one second snatched out of that peaceful setting. Coolie 
Sam made good his vow to me. Often has that fateful second tolled in 
my mind like a huge bell that cannot be stilled. I know every fraction 
of that second by rote. I can tell you exactly what happened — 

I was standing with my back to the ventilator. Coolie Sam stood 
behind me to the right. Suddenly, out of the ventilator, emerged the head 
of Chang. A dagger was clutched between his teeth. We learned later 
that he had discovered there was still another 'tween deck room below 
the coffin room. There he had gone and done exactly what Coolie Sam 
had done before him — cut a hole in the rust-eaten ventilator. He had 
crept up, hand over hand, quietly, unobserved by the guards in the 
coffin room. 

There was only one thought in his mind as he stuck his head out of 
the ventilator—revenge on me, who had thwarted his scheme for mutiny. 

Coolie Sam saw him first. A split second later I turned and saw 
what happened. Coolie Sam leaped forward and scrambled after Chang. 
Holding on to one bar with one hand, Chang exerted his prodigious 
strength and drew Coolie Sam into the neck of the ventilator with his 
other hand. The only footing inside the ventilator was the two bars, and 
Chang had that. Coolie Sam was forced to hold onto a brace with his 
left hand while he grappled with Chang with his right. 

Chang pulled the dagger from his mouth, aimed carefully and pre¬ 
pared to hurl it at me. 

All this happened at one and the same time, ten times quicker than 
it takes to tell. And listen to what happened next. Listen and remember 
and try never to forget— 

When the giant coolie took careful aim for my heart with his dagger, 
Coolie Sam's body was in such a position that his free hand could not 
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grab Chang's knife arm. There was only one thing to do to save my 
life—and Coolie Sam did it. His left hand let go of the brace and he 
pushed Chang's arm as the latter hurled the dagger at me. The kniie 
missed me by several feet. 

Coolie Sam grabbed Chang's body in a futile effort for sup¬ 
port; Chang's feet slipped off the bars; and together the two men fell down 
the funnel. Chang, with the most agonizing scream I have ever heard 
uttered by any human, Coolie Sam silently. 

There was a terrific rumbling of tin and steel as the bodies hurtled 
down the funnel. A rumbling intensified by a thousand echoes that still 
assail my ears. 

I rushed, aghast, to the ventilator, and peered down. A mile below 
were licking tongues of blue flame and two still charred bodies in the 
ash dump. That, and smoke, and scorching air striking my face, and 
nothing else . . . 

GALLIARD WAS STILL, AND YET his voice seemed to re¬ 
sound into my ears in little arpeggios of vibrant sound. For a moment 
an unearthly silence permeated the two-by-four bar in the smoking room. 
Even the trembling of the ship as it cut the quiet sea ceased in that mo¬ 
ment. The moon no longer was visible when I gazed out of the porthole. 
The Dutch gin bottle on the bar was empty, though I didn't remember 
any of us drinking. 

The Malay bartender stood petrified. Even Gleason seemed under 
the spell of a supernatural fear. Galliard took a deep breath and swept 
his eyes around the bar. "That was the gratitude of Coolie Sam," he 
finally said softly. "To sacrifice his immortal soul for me." Galliard's 
voice rose in an alarming crescendo. The Malay bartender opened another 
bottle. Gleason and I drank, but Galliard seemed lost in a trance. He 
turned to Gleason, finally. "Well, Gleason, what do you think of that? 
There is gratitude among coolies, isn't there ?" 

Gleason opened his mouth. He shook his head dubiously. "A rare 
case," he said. "Coolie Sam was an exception. I bet you'd never find 
another coolie in a lifetime who'd make that sacrifice for you—unless 
you pay him in cold, hard, real silver dollars." 

Galliard's lips curled in disgust. But before he could answer there 
was a commotion on the deck outside. We rushed to the door. The Ma¬ 
lay night watchman was arguing with a coolie standing on the deck. 

"What's the trouble?" I asked. 
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The Malay told me: "This coolie has come up here where he doesn't 
belong and isn't allowed. He says he wants to see Mr. Galliard." 

"Wait," Galliard said. 

It was Coolie Wu, whom he had saved from a knifing only a short 
while before. "What do you want, Wu ?" Galliard asked. 

Wu mumbled furiously. Galliard listened attentively. Then he turned 
to us. "Wu says the coolie I knocked out is hiding in our stateroom 
with a big knife." 

"My God!" Gleason said. Gleason and Galliard shared the suite. 

We sent two sailors down to their suite. The coolie was there, waiting 
in a closet, a stiletto grasped in his hand. They took him by surprise 
and bound and gagged him and threw him into the brig. 

The night watchman brought back the report that all was well. 

"You may go to your room now," he said to Gleason. "Everything 
is safe." 

Gleason held out his hand to Galliard. "I apologize," he said. "It's 
amazing." 

Galliard looked at the banker humorously. "You should be grateful 
to Coolie Wu," he said, "who, I hope you have observed, has left us 
without waiting for a cold, hard silver dollar tip." 


Griffin: a person who "has been in China 


less than a year. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


A READER ASKS for full 
color covers, and a wider variety 
of artists inside the book. This is 
not presently feasible. WORLD 
WIDE ADVENTURE is still in its 
experimental or "trial balloon" 
stage. We know that, many years 
back, adventure magazines went 
very well; but this has not been true 
in recent years. It occurred to us to 
make this trial, to see if, today, an 
adventure magazine of the old type 
would catch on; we must proceed 
with caution until we find out whether 
we have an audience or not, and 
this is something which takes time. 
Many potential winning magazines 
have foundered because editors and 
publishers have invested too much 
in supererogatory packaging before 
the new title could get a solid founda¬ 
tion of readers. 

GENERALLY SPEAKING, you 
won't see books reviewed in our 
pages, if for no other reason than 
the fact that I haven't the time to 
read books of adventure fiction and 


I'm certainly not going to judge a 
book I haven't read. There are other 
reasons, too, which can be summed 
up in the flat statement that there's 
no point in running reviews here. 
However, one of the difference 
between man-made rules and laws, 
and the Laws of the Universe, is 
that with man-made rules there not 
only can be exceptions, but there 
ought to be. 

And an exception has come to 
hand in a book which is not fiction 
(the author has refused to invent 
either characters or speeches) but 
is nonetheless the story one of 
the most dramatic and bizarre ad¬ 
ventures in the history of ideas, and 
the conflict that has arisen because 
of them, that you'll find in American 
history. I refer to The Great Monkey 
Trial, by L. Sprague de Camp, pub¬ 
lished by Doubleday, 1968. It resilly 
was an adventure, because John 
Scopes would never have been in¬ 
dicted for teaching evolution in 
Tennessee, in violation of a State 
Law that had just been passed, had 
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source of natural vitamin E and in addi¬ 
tion is fortified with vitamin A from natural 
carotene. It it these vital, highly nutritional 
elements that help give you more endur¬ 
ance, more strength and more pep to go 
through your workouts! 
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Enclosed is *4.50. Send me 100 capsules of 
TM't NATURAL WHEAT GERM OIL at described 

(Canadian and foreign orders add I OX o 
price*) 
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not he agreed to play the part of 
the Defendant in a Test Case. This 
is a long book, 493 pages, but you'll 
certainly get your money's worth of 
excitement, drama, and laughter, for 
even though it cost the lives of a 
few men the episode was a comic 
one in its absurdities. There were 
killings connected with the trial, and 
little doubt but that William Jennings 
Bryan hastened his own death 
through over-exertion in this episode. 
But he didn't die of a broken heart, 
as some have claimed; he had 
already bounced back from the 
fiasco and was planning a new cam¬ 
paign of evangelism, in which his 
discomfiture at the hands of Clarence 
Darrow would be a victory. 

L. Sprague de Camp is an inde- 
fatigueable researcher as well as be¬ 
ing a fine writer of fiction and fact; 
he warns you that everything in this 
book is not absolutely correct—it 
couldn't be, because there are too 
many contradictory published ac¬ 
counts in newspapers and speeches 
of the time—but this may very well 
be as close to correctness as it is 
possible to come. The days of the 
late 20s come to life in these pages, 
and de Camp has carefully timed 
the revelation of the greatest whizzer 
of all, so that it will leave you gasp¬ 
ing with mirth. Doubledays asks 
$6.95 for their hard-cover edition, 
and it is worth it. 

R. S. Craig, Sr., writes: "No, I 
didn't like the cover of this issue. 
The Cowboy was dominant and I 
figured (wrongly) that this was just 
another western. "Yes, I like your 
magazine VERY MUCH; it reminds 
me of the old ARGOSY, before whis- 
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What Was The Sign 
On The Dead Man? 


He gave a faint cry and recoiled 
in horror at the sight which met his 
gaze. Crumpled up on the concrete 
lay a black-robed figure. It was 
doubled up as though it had writhed 
in supreme agony before being 
stilled forever. Most weird of all, and 
the thing which made the abbot cross 
himself and murmur the name of the 
monastery's patron saint, was the 
face of the prone figure. From it 
streamed a pale, unholy light. Long, 
phosphorescent streamers rose from it 
to waver for a moment in the faint 
breeze before dissipating their light 
into the darkness of the night. A 
faint, but nonetheless distinct odor 
hung over the body . . . 

You Won't Want To Miss 

THE BLACK 
MASS 

by Col. S. P. Meek 
Complete in the Summer Issue of 

STARTLING MYSTERY 
STORIES 

see page 125 


key ads, etc., & glossy paper (I 
drink). Yes, I like the spacing of 
your stories, you started out with 
a strong one and ended up with 
another "hum-dinger". So many end 
up with the last story so weak. Hop¬ 
ing you will be able to publish often- 
er. Keep up the good work. You 
may quote me to ARGOSY or in 
your publication. I used to wait for 
Dad to finish ARGOSY and go to 
bed." 

Ideally, every story in the issue 
ought to be strong, but we're not 
living in an ideal world; and even 
if every story in an issue could be 
considered strong, they all could not 
possibly be equal in strength. So our 
aim is to open and close the issue 
with a good solid sock, as it were, 
and any indication from you, the 
readers, as to whether we were 
successful in this will be appreciated. 
Naturally, it's delightful to hear that 
we made it; but certainly we need to 
know when, in your opinion, we 
missed. 

The old ARGOSY ran Western 
covers now and then, without, 
I think, giving the impression that 
this was an all-Westem story maga¬ 
zine. You were not the only one who 
did not care for the cover, although 
those who thought it good out-num¬ 
bered the negative vote something 
like two to one. This tells me some¬ 
thing: don't do it often. And take 
even more care when we do it to in¬ 
dicate by the titles and blurbs on the 
cover that there are other types of 
stories than Western in the issue. 

Norman MacPhee writes: "I de¬ 
cided to .buy a copy of your maga¬ 
zine, an(d I’m glad I did. Those 
stories were really great and I in¬ 
tend to buy the next issue. The story 
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What Was The 
Meaning Of The 
Strange Disappearances? 

"You met someone with the same 
notions?" asked my colleague. 

He shook his head. "No, not ex¬ 
actly the same, but it was a lot like 
it. He was a little under the weather, 
and I helped him to a bus. 

"He claimed he saw people fly¬ 
ing around the News and Chanin 
buildings. They didn't have any 
wings—they were just jumping up 
into the air, he said. He said he was 
walking along and he looked up 
suddenly and there they were leaping 
from one of the windows of the build¬ 
ing— I forgot to ask him which. He 
was plenty scared, he says, but in 
an instant he saw that they weren't 
falling at all. They were soaring 
up, if you please ..." 

Don't Miss 

LEAPERS 

by Robert A. W. Lowndes 

in the July issue of 

MAGAZINE OF 
HORROR? 

see page 125 


I liked best was the one called The 
Star That Stuck, by Ralph L. Cun¬ 
ningham. I'm looking forward to 
see more of his stories. The one I 
liked next was A Nickel's Worth of 
Life, by James H. S. Moynahan, 
even though I hoped it would be 
longer. The Red Scorpion, The Trea¬ 
sure in the Forest, On the City Wall, 
and Graveyard Limited were aver¬ 
age. By the way, the copy I read 
was No. 2. I thought the cover was 
groovy. Keep up the good work." 

A reader whose name was mis¬ 
placed (it appeared on the envelope, 
but not on the preference page, and 
the envelope was lost inadvertently) 
writes: "I found most of the stories 
good reading, reminds me of the 
'good old days' of the pulp maga¬ 
zine. However, I would like to see 
more of the type such as Graveyard 
Limited, The Treasure in the Forest, 
and The Red Scorpion." This reader 
did not care for the cover. 

Well, obviously, we cannot please 
everyone all the way through, and 
truth to tell I don't even try. 
It reminds me of the story (true) 
about the editor who was told by 
a reader that his latest issue was 
terrific— every story first class, tops! 
The editor showed pleasure at hear¬ 
ing this, but the next day he called 
in his staff and said, 'We've got to ' 
go over this issue carefully and see 
if we can find out what's wrong 
with it.' 

But of course; if one person thinks 
that every story in an issue is terrific, 
then another will think every story 
is awful. And there's no way of telling 
which outnumbers which, but 
pessimism is the course of wisdom 
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here—if for no other reason than 
that more people who are pleased 
are inclined to write in than those 
who are disgusted. Every editor gets 
blistering letters from disgusted read¬ 
ers now and then, but the more usual 
reaction to dissatisfaction with one 
issue to throw the magazine' away 
and remember not to waste money 
on it again—unfair, perhaps, but 
that is the way people behave. So 
what we try to do is to bring out 
a magazine which will give general 
satisfaction to a wide variety of 
people and tastes. This means, of 
course, that some issues will seem 
particularly good and others de¬ 
finitely below standard for any in¬ 
dividual reader; but the satisfied 
reader will not find a somewhat less 
good issue than the best a total loss. 
And it goes without saying that, to 
produce that satisfaction, some issues 
and some story in almost every issue, 
must strike the reader in question 
as being tops. 

No story in our second issue drew 
any "dislike" votes; the contention 
was between The Red Scorpion and 
Graveyard Limited. The very first 
ballot put Theodore Roscoe’s story 
in first place, and it never fell behind, 
but now and then Anthony Rud's 
tale was neck-and-neck with it. Here 
is how the contents of our second 
issue finally came out, by your votes: 

(1) Graveyard Limited, by Theo¬ 
dore Roscoe; (2) The Red Scorpion, 
by Anthony Rud; (3) The Treasure 
in the Forest, by H. G. Wells; (4) 
The Star That Stuck, by Ralph L. 
Cunningham; (5) A Nickel's Worth 
of Life, by James H. S. Moynahan; 
(6) On The City Wall, by Rudyard 
Kipling. 
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Did You Miss Earlier Issues Of 


ACTION FOR MENtOARINQ STORIES 

our first three issues include 

MONSIEUR MURDER 

The French Foreign Legion in the Alps 

THE RED SCORPION 

The Convict Who opened up a Continent 

GALLEONS FOR PANAMA 

Sir Henry Morgan assembles a Pirate Fleet 

THE BLACK PEARL 
A Rogue Elephant remembers a Friend 

GRAVEYARD LIMITED 

A Wild Ride with a Corpse and a load of Bananas 
TIBETAN IMAGE 

Why Should a Man make a Fortress of Bones ? 
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Reader's Preference Page 

(there's more space on the flip side) 


Mail this coupon to WORLD-WIDE ADVENTURE c/oHealth 
Knowledge, Inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10003 
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